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BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 


NEW ARRIVALS 



R A Bn 


and Bar Stool 

$ 89/99 


FREE LATEX BED PILLOW 



pure LatexBLISS I “ u ™° Li 


Come in for a test rest on a Latex mattress, 
learn about the benefits of sleeping on Latex 
and get a Free Pillow* in return for your time. 



MATTRESS 
FLOOR MODEL 
SALE 

50% OFF 


1 % of Sales made in April from 


VOTED: BEST FURNITURE STORE 2014-5 YEARS IN ROW 
Financing: 1 2 months. No Interest. See store for Details 

In Store and In Home Design Services Available 


388 PINE ST. BURLINGTON 862.5056 

burlingtonfurniturecompany.com 



We’re celebrating 

2 0 YEARS! 


Get a Mac mini with AppleCare 
+ a huge bundle for only 

$ 779.99 

See slore for details. 

Offer expires 4/30 
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AppleCare 

Protection Pbn 
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Also, come in and save big on 
all of your favorite accessories. 
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Small Dog 


smalldog.com/20years 
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Qauollosmall 


20YEARS 

EK Apple Specialist 








OOluKai 


Join the fun! 
See stores for 
special offers. 


.fit You Hi 


Visit lennyshoe.com for complete details 

Saturday from 10am - 3pm at 359 N Main St, Barre ■ 802-476-7446 
Sunday from 10am - 3pm at 2121 Essex Rd, Williston • 802-879-6640 


Experience the OluKai Difference. 


Mentstaesmi Steffi© 


CORTIJO 201 


Wednesday, April 8 - Paintings 20% OFF 
Thursday April 9 - 30% OFF • Friday April 1 0 - 40% OFF 
Saturday & Sunday - 50% off all marked-down paintings! 
Wednesday-Saturday 1-5 • Sunday 12-4 
Preview paintings on Facebook at Montstream Studio! 
Cards and prints on sale, too! 


Growler fills 




brewed 


beers 


are now 


available! 


Stop by for 


s today. 

Brewery opens <1 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch + supper. 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


PEEP SEASON SALE! 

NEW watercolors and oils just in! 
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SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIOHS* BREWERY* 

"Btsl beer town in Ntw England." - tarn Qobt 






$49 1 DAY LIFT TICKET FOR ALL 

- 1ST ANNUL "HEW ENGLAND POND SKIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS" - 


LOCATION: MIDWAY BASE LODGE / GONDOLIER TRAIL 

SKIM TIME: 1PM - FORMAT: 2 RUNS - FEE: $10 
REGISTRATION: THE EVENT WILL BE CAPPED AT 100 PARTICIPANTS 
PRE-REGISTER ONLINE AT WWW.STOWE.COM/ACTIVITIES/EVENT/NEPONDSKIMCHAMPIONSHIPS/ 

★ ★ PRIZES a BRAGGING RIGHTS ★★ 


$49 1 DAY LIFT TICKET FOR ALL 


MOUNTAIN RESORT 


SATURDAY APRIL 11TH 

APRIL 1 8 I ‘STOWE OPEN' - SUPER FEATURE IN STANDARD I FOR MORE INFORMATION VISIT WWW.STOWE.COM 





The Unfortunate Coincidence of 

MULTIPLE MICHAEL FISHERS 


A police sting operation nabbed Michael E. Fisher, 
the Burlington Free Press and WPTZ Channel 
5 reported on Tuesday. The 36-year-old Fisher 
was arrested at South Burlington's Dorset Park and has 
been charged with the felony of luring an underage 
girl to have sex with him. According to the Free Press, 
Flshefs criminal record Includes multiple convictions 
for sexual offenses; if convicted on the new charge, the 
Burlington resident faces 10 years to life in prison. 

Fisher’s tale is a sordid one— just the kind of thing 
that makes for compelling films. 

Filmmaker Michael B. Fisher, also 36, knows it all 
too well, as Ethan de Seife reported on Seven Days' Live 
Culture blog. In discussing the criminal who shares his 
name — a situation he described as "a thorn in my side 
for years now" — the South Burlington resident referred 
more than once to Alfred Hitchcock’s 1956 mistaken- 
identity classic The Wrong Man, 

Filmmaker Fisher first realized the coincidence sev- 
eral years ago, when he had just completed shooting a 
film whose cast included a 14-year-old girl. The similari- 
ties of name and age were so damning that, he said, an 
attorney friend offered to represent him to avoid future 
complications. Michael B. Fisher got the Free Press 
to print a clarification after it published a story about 
Michael E. Fisher that didn't provide middle initials. 


'I carried that clipping around with me for a little 
while.” said the director. 

Monday's arrest of Michael E. Fisher was especially 
unsettling for Michael B. Fisher, who happens to live a 
short distance from Dorset Park, where Michael E. was 
apprehended. That’s a lot of very bizarre, disturbing 
coincidences,” said Michael B. 

Equally troublesome to him was the fact that some 
of the Facebook chatter about Fisher's arrest seemed to 
confuse the two men. 

To be clear: Michael B. Fisher is a filmmaker who 
teaches at Burlington and Champlain colleges, and 
whose short films and music videos have won several 
prizes. Michael E. Fisher is a repeat sex offender who is 
in custody. 

De Seife's blog post attracted comments from two 
more Michael Fishers. "I know the feeling." wrote one. 
Another piped up, ”1 am also Michael B. Fisher." 

None of these guys should be confused with 
Michael J. Fisher, of Lincoln. A former House member, 
Michael J. chaired the House Health Care Committee 
until he was defeated in the November 2014 election. 

Disclosure: Filmmaker Michael B, Fisher occasionally 
assists Seven Days multimedia producer Eva 
Soltberger. 
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association hosted 
aStatehouse 
event. Awkward! 
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COPS IN COURT 

A federal lawsuit 
will decide whether 
police erred in 
killing Burlington's 
Wayne Brunette, 
who hadahistoryof 
mental illness. But 
nobody really wins. 

VV 

GPS NEEDEDI 

A Massachusetts 
woman charged 
withDUIaftera 
minor crash in 
Dummerston told 
cops she was on 
the phone writing 
down directions 
when it happened. 
Soimds reasonable! 

SAVE THE BEASTS 

A Vermont House 
bill that would 

ivory and rhinoceros 
horn sales is part 
of a national trend. 
Beats budget 
wrangling. 


27 % 


That's how many 
Americans would 
choose real maple 
syrup over Mrs. 

Butterworth's or Log 
Cabin, according to a 
Google Consumer Survey 
paneL Guess most people still prefer the 
fake stuff. 




TOPFIVE 


1. “Free to Be Furry? Group Fights to Wear 
Animal Costumes in Burlington” by Alicia 
Freese. The Vermont Furs say a Church 
Street Marketplace ban unfairly singles 


2. "Record Cold Kills Champ" by Andrea 
Suozzo, Seven Days Staff. April fools 
responded to an online challenge to come 
up with erroneous headlines. 

3. "BTV Gears Up: New Hotel. Housing 
Demolition Projects Loom" by Molly Walsh. 
The Burlington International Airport is 
preparing to demolish 94 homes near the 
airport and solicit bids for a 110-room hotel. 

4. "Big Fish: Sorrell Nets Corren, but Did He 
Catch the Wrong Guy?" by Paul Heintz. 
Attorney General BUI Sorrell is fining a 
former lieutenant governor candidate 
$72,000 for violating public campaign 
financing laws. 

5. "Sacred Cows: Does Vermont Cut Farmers 
Too Much Slack on Water-Quality 
Violations?" by Kathryn Flagg. The Vermont 
Agency of Agriculture is tasked with 
promoting and regulating farms, which 
could explain lax enforcement of water- 
quality practices. 
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tweet of 
the week: 


UPvtcraghead 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER #SEVEN_DAYS 
0URTWEEPLE: SEVENDAVSVT.COM/TWnTER 



Earn more than a degree, 


Gain skills for a lifetime. When you graduate from our online 
bachelor's degree and certificate programs, you'll have the 
technical expertise you need for today and the problem-solving 
skills you'll need for tomorrow 

Learn More! Visit champlain.edu/online or call 866-637-0085 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 

Online 6c Continuing Education 


"We pride ourselves in 
giving our adult students 
the tools that will set them i 
for continued success long 
after they earn their degree. 





NOW 

FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN VERMONT ... 


AMER 


Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally ®wned «• Locally Operated 



STILL MAKINGCENTS. 



feed back 


TAKE BACK JUNIOR'S 

I agree with Hannah Palmer Egan [Taste 
Test: Junior’s Rustico, March 18]. Junior’s 
has lost its way, and I hope it finds the way 
back to its original quality heritage and 
N.Y.-style American Italian food. Prior to 
opening, they made statements saying that 
it was going to be high-quality handmade 
fare. But from their words to the table — 
it just doesn’t happen. Maybe too many 
maple syrup fumes got to them! 

COLCHESTER 


LAST SUPPER AT RUSTICO'S 

I have to agree wholeheartedly with Cathy 
DiCecco [Feedback: “Junior’s Rustico: Si e 
No,” March 25]. Took the family; we waited 
forever for the kitchen to do simple dishes 
that came out 40 minutes later wrong, and 
very, very small portions for the price. It 
was loud. It was cold. And it was the last 
time. But I love Junior’s in Colchester. 

Sean Moran 
SHELBURNE 


ROSS' RUSE 

In “Sacred Cows,” [April 1] author Kathryn 
Flagg puts too much emphasis on compli- 
ance with the accepted agricultural prac- 
tices, which she notes have been in effect 
for 20 years and are empirically ineffec- 
tive. This is just the distraction Secretary 
of Agriculture Chuck Ross wants. Flagg 


asks him if we got 100 percent compliance 
would that fix it, and Ross says no because 
he wants the legislature to allocate a few 
million to his agency so he can hire more 
inspectors to find those “few bad farm- 
ers” out there who are not in compliance. 
This is a ruse: The AAPs were not written 
to protect the lake; they were written to 
shield the industry from the kinds of pre- 
scriptive regulations that would. 

James H. Maroney Jr. 

LEICESTER 


POLLUTION SOLUTIONS 

Kathryn Flagg's article "Sacred Cows" [April 
1] keenly illustrated the push and pull be- 
tween the public's right to clean water and 
our cultural heritage of a rural economy. Our 
farms are a proud part of Vermont’s working 
landscape, and we applaud the evolution of 
agricultural practices that safeguard Lake 
Champlain. With the recent House pas- 
sage of the clean water bill, and soon to be 
allocated funding, it’s time to work with the 
agricultural community to implement and 
enforce sound policies that can reduce the 
blight of blue-green algae affecting aquatic 
ecosystems. Mandatory 25-foot buffer strips 
between farm and shoreline would go far 
toward reaching this goal. 

While agricultural runoff accounts for 
40 percent of the phosphorus reaching 
Lake Champlain, the remainder comes 
from our built environment and poor land- 
use practices. To truly solve the problem, 
it's critical that we address multiple sources 


Seven Dans is published by Da Cspo Publishing Inc. eveiy 
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of pollution. One of the most effective ways 
is to invest in and protect our natural infra- 
structure, like floodplain forests and wet- 
lands, which act like wastewater treatment 
plants but at a fraction of the cost. The 
vegetation in these forests naturally filters 
pollutants and phosphorous-carrying sedi- 
ment on their way to the lake. 

Nature’s resiliency is vividly on display 
in this ecosystem, with its natural abil- 
ity to create checks and balances for our 
excesses. The Nature Conservancy' in 
Vermont is committed to doing our part 
for clean water by protecting and restor- 
ing floodplain forests — a critical part of 
securing the health of our waters. 

Heather Furman 
JERICHO 

Furman is state director of the 
Nature Conservancy. 


WRONG WRITER 

In [Album Review: Old Sky, April 1] the 
reviewer attributes the lyrics of “I Stand 
Corrected” to Andrew Stearns and is criti- 
cal of his writing. That song was written 
by Burette Douglas. It was a cover, as is 
clearly stated on the website. 

Macintosh Swan 
BURLINGTON 


BYE-BYE BIBI 

I was deeply offended by the questioning of 
our senator’s ethics [Feedback, “Senatorial 
Double Standards," March 18; Off Message: 
“Sanders, Leahy to Boycott Netanyahu 
Speech; Welch to Attend," February 9]. I 
started the Vermont chapter of Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War because of politi- 
cians’ lies; they are not my favorite people. 
Those who miss the lessons of history are 
bound to repeat mistakes. The U.S. sup- 
ported Cuban dictator Fulgencio Batista, 
who, with his cartel, siphoned off Cuba’s 
wealth as a desperate people turned to 
Castro. He started as a nationalist, surpris- 
ing people when he turned to communism. 
Stop punishing the Cuban people. What 
they did was out of desperation; we had a 
hand in that. Many Cubans want normal- 
ization. Those most vociferous against it 
might have lost ill-gotten family wealth 
when Batista went down. 

Sen. Marco Rubio, was your family part 
of the cartel? Just asking! Normalization 
will weaken the ties of communism. Don’t 
you believe in our way of life? Communism 
doesn't cater to people’s desire to own 
“stuff." Look what’s happening, slowly but 
surely, in China. Our ally is Israel, not that 
weasel Netanyahu! Like John Kerry said, it 
is apartheid. To win an election, he stated 
two states would never happen. Really? 
That many against? Long ago, it seemed 
clear that illegal settlements scattered all 


across the West Bank made two states im- 
possible. The land must be returned. 

Israel could unilaterally declare 
Palestine a free nation, withdrawing to 
its borders. Palestinian hostility results in 
devastating retaliation. It’s not worth it! 
Get rid of Bibi! Apologize to two honor- 
able men! Compromise! We don’t need 
this in the World Court! 

Ken Provan 

COLCHESTER 


VICTORY FOLLOW-UP 

“Threats, Lawsuits and Dead Animals” 
[March 18] trivializes issues that deserve 
attention and exemplifies the need for as- 
sistance to remedy problems in Victory'. I 
attended the town meeting to learn more 
about the admission of Elizabeth Brown 
Humane Society’s board member Walter 
Mitchell, who last year stated he “had shot 
his jackass" — not something one would 
expect a board member to boast about. 
I wanted to see if the town, as a whole, 
would vote on the tax status of a dwelling 
occupied by family members. 

I also wanted to see if there would 
be discussion of a resident operating a 
puppy mill, who is currently engaged in 
a court dispute with a neighbor regarding 
the noise level and waste management 
of nearly 50 dogs, and who has received 
five DUIs, the last of which resulting in 
a crash, and why he still drives freely de- 
spite specific Vermont laws. 

Worried Victory residents have valid 
concerns that are being ignored. The fact 
that Essex County Sheriff Trevor Colby 
“laughs off most of them” is disturbing. 
Several seniors expressed frustration that 
they have sought help from law enforce- 
ment, fearing for their safety, but have 
been ignored. A report of a forensic audit 
revealing over $250,000 of unaccounted 
money is telling of the corruption in 
Victory. Follow-up reporting is in order. 

“Nasty feuds between neighbors” mini- 
mize situations that have had deadly conse- 
quences and aren't a tongue-in-cheek matter. 

Greg Skaskiw 
BRIDGEWATER 


SAY SOMETHING! 




Red Square 
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WOEDOGOIES 7PM 

DJ DAVE VILLA 11PM 

TEQUILA PROJECT 6PM 

DJ REION ONE WPM / D JAY BARON 11PM 

ZACK DUPONT 0PM 

MICHELLE SARAH BAND 7PM 

DJ CON YAY 9PM 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 

DJ RAUL 6PM 

ORUNDLEFUNK 7PM 

DJ MASHTOOON 11PM 

DJ REION ONE 11PM 

MAMMAL DAP 7PM 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
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We find the deals, 
you get the savings 


DEALS (STEALS) 

OF THE WEEK: 

RICE. SOY. COCONUT. 
ALMOND AND QUIN0A MILKS 
On sale $.99 to $1.99! 

CHEESE! 

ITALIAN R OBI OLA BOGINA 
Reg$8.99ea on sale $1.99ea 

WHITE STILTON W/CRANBERRIES 
Reg $16.4fl/lb on sale $5.99/lb 

AUTHENTIC FRENCH MUNSTER 

(limited availability) 

Reg$30/lb on sale $A.99/lb! 

WINE TALK: 

2013 GRAN PASSI ONE 
VENETO ROSSO 

Once in a while we stumble on a wine 
we find delicious, expect to pay a 
premium price but then 
get pleasantly surprised. $12 .99 


2008 GEM TREE "TADPOLE” SHIRAZ 
Classic McClaren juice- bigbnt not 
too fruity. soft but with ample tannins. 
Just a nice, bigred at a great price. 
On sale $5.99! 


P .HEESE TRADER S 


802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


April Vacation! 
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is6 Church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a party? Rent the blue room/ 
mfo0redsqparevt.com . zs i-iim 


Men's & Women's Swimwear, Casual Clothing, 
Gear And Apparel For Biking, Tennis & More! 


5 

8 



The wait is over... 

Celebrate the grand Re-Opening of 
Stella Mae & Jess Boutique 
Friday April 10th 5pm-9pm 

with all new spring merchandise, 
food & drinks 

& HUGE giveaways at BOTH stores! 

Come enjoy a fun night with friends, 
shop & win prizes! 







& 


4 

STELLA MAE 


96 Church St. 


J 






Giveaways include: 

Frye Bag, H by Hudson shoes, Intimates by Commando, Rails Shirt, David Lerner Leggings, Jewelry, Dress by John & Jenn and so much more! 



TICKETS ON SALE NOW 

jaypeakresort.com/PanicAtThePeak 






- AVAILABLE FROM $189- 
INCLUDES LODGING FOR JUNE 19TH 
AND TICKETS FOR 2 PEOPLE. 


JUNE19TH@THE STATESIDE AMPHITHEATRE 
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Wayne Shorter Quartet Mavis Staples Chris Botti Rubblebucket 
Spanish Harlem Orchestra Robert Randolph & The Family Band 


Christian McBride Trio Wadada Leo Smith’s Golden Quartet Melissa Aldana & Crash Trio 
Joe Locke's Love is a Pendulum Mimi Jones Band Steve Lehman Octet Aaron Goldberg Trio 
Georgia Anne Muldrow Colin Stetson & Sarah Neufeld Duo Sneakers Jazz Band 
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WEDNESDAY 15 

Light and Dark 

Rather than open a history book to explore the 
past, Miwa Matreyek combines digital anima- 
tion and shadow play In the short film This World 
Made Itself. The Los Angeles-based multimedia 
artist draws from a background in collage when 
creating awe-inspiring visuals that incorporate her 


THURSDAY 9 

Abridged Version 

There are stories, and then there are the pint-size 
plots at Pecha Kucha Night. Creative types give 
narrated slide shows featuring 20 images. With 
only 20 seconds to describe each frame, partici- 
pants deliver fast-paced narratives that pack a 
punch. The result is a presentation experience 
unlike any other. 


THURSDAY 9 

Diminutive Domicile 

While big isnt always better when it comes to 
building a home, smaller isnt always easier. Just 
ask Ethan Waldman, who speaks from experience 
in the Uny House Workshop. Referencing his 
14-month-long construction project the Vermonter 
behind the guidebook Tiny House Decisions offers 
insights into this growing DIY movement. 


SUNDAY 12 

IN THE RIGHT KEY 


FRIDAY 10 

Americana the Beautiful 


Dubravka Tomsic (pictured) is 
a legend in the piano world. A 
protegee of renowned pianist 
Arthur Rubinstein, the prodigious 
performer debuted at Carnegie 
Hall at age 17 in 1957. Decades 
later, Tomsic has more than 4,500 
concerts under her belt. The inter- 
national star heads to Middlebury 
College with a program of works by 
Haydn, Beethoven and Chopin. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 56 


A kick drum made out of a repurposed vintage 
suitcase? This improbable instrument comes 
to life in the hands of Session Americana. The 
award-winning Boston group brings an inventive 
approach to music making in its latest release, Pad 
Up the Circus. Listeners at ArtsRiot can expect the 
unexpected when the sextet takes the stage. 


ONGOING 

Art of Accumulation 


SUNDAY 12 

Here Kitty. Kitty 

Feline lovers unite! Four-legged stars hit the big screen at the 
Planet Cat Film Festival. Ranging in length from a few seconds 
to two minutes, catchy clips capture kitties in hilarious and 
heartwarming situations. Proceeds from this cinematic cel- 
ebration benefit the Humane Society of Chittenden County. 


Most art collectors don't require nine locations in 
two states to house their acquisitions. But Barre 
resident Mark Waskow, owner of more than 15,000 
contemporary art pieces, does need that much 
storage. Forty-five pieces from his col lection find a 
temporary home at the Amy E. Tarrant Gallery 
in the exhibit "The Waskowmium: Where the 
Art Stops." 



The Original 


Le7ot 

Camera M J Repair 



802-662-4932 


CDL Class A Course 
Offered in Essex 

The Precision Driver Training 
School is accepting applications 
for classes that will be held 
Mondays through Fridays 
beginning May 4th 
from 4:00pm to 8:00pm 

$250 off for the first 
two applicants. 

Ph (802) 754-2842 or 
Website: www.vtdrivered.com 


TOGETHER 

WE SAVED THE LOON. 
LET'S NOT STOP NOW! 


O, 
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By donating to the Nongame 
Wildlife Fund you protect 
Vermont’s endangered wildlife 
for future generations to enjoy. 
Every $1 you give means an extr; 
$2 helping Vermont's wildlife. 




VERMONT POLITICS BY 


W hen the Vermont House 
voted overwhelmingly last 
Friday for a resolution op- 
posing Indiana’s controver- 
sial religious freedom law, just one legisla- 
tor uttered the word “nay.” 

In a written statement he pro- 
vided reporters, Rep. warren van wyck 
(R-Ferrisburgh) explained that he was 
“not interested in passing judgments” on 
the actions of other states, “unless they 
directly affect the substantive well-being 
of the state of Vermont and its residents.” 

Most of Van Wyck’s colleagues felt 
otherwise. 

One hundred and nineteen legislators 
voted in favor of the resolution, which 
denounces a law critics have said permits 
discrimination against gays. The resolution 
also calls on states to enact nondiscrimina- 
tion statutes protecting lesbian, gay, bi- 
sexual and transgender citizens, and it asks 
members of all three branches of Vermont’s 
government to refrain from traveling to 
states that allow for unequal treatment. 

While those who voted last Friday 
morning solidly supported the measure, an 
unusual number of lawmakers were absent 
for the roll call. A disproportionate number 
of those hailed from the GOP, which holds 
just 53 of the House’s 150 seats. 

Among the AWOL were 17 Republicans, 
10 Democrats and two independents. 

Surely some of them were observing 
Good Friday or Passover, such as Rep. vicki 
strong (R-Albany), who said she decided 
to stay home "out of respect for the holy 
day.” Her husband is the pastor at the 
Albany Methodist Church. 

How would Strong have voted if she’d 
made it to Montpelier? 

"I honestly can’t tell you,” she said. “I 
probably would have given in to peer pres- 
sure and voted yes, but my concern was 
sending [the resolution] to 50 other states.” 

Other lawmakers were spotted around 
the Statehouse Friday but were mysteri- 
ously absent for the vote. 

Rep. bill canfield (R-Fair Haven) was 
one of them. He said he was tied up at the 
clerk’s office, filing his expenses for the 
week so that he could be reimbursed. He 
said he’s “not sure” how he would have 

Rep. lynn batchelor (R-Derby) was 
more sure. She opposed the resolution in 
principle and openly admitted that she 
skipped the vote on purpose. 

"I went to the ladies’ room and then I 
went to my committee room and listened,” 
she said. 

Why not just vote no? 

“I believe that people should have their 
rights, absolutely,” Batchelor attempted to 


explain. "I believe that if they are gay or 
transgender or any other problem — what- 
ever else they have or believe in — that’s 
their beliefs, and we shouldn't tread on 
them here in our states." 

Um, any other “problem?” 

“I don’t see that as a problem,” she said, 
quickly correcting herself. “That came out 
wrong. I knew as soon as I said it, it came 
out wrong.” 

Rep. doug gage (R-Rutland), who was 
also spotted in the building, was less forth- 
coming. Asked over the phone Monday 
why he didn’t vote, he said, “Just decided 

Why? 

‘1 just said: I just decided not to,” he 
clarified. “I had my own reasons.” 

What were those reasons? 

“You’ve asked that question three times 
already,” he said. 

I DON'T LIKE SOCIALIST DEMOCRATS 
AND THE PROGRESSIVES 

SHOVING THAT CRAP 
DOWN MY THROAT. 

REP. TOM TERENZINI 

“And you haven’t answered the question 
three times already," Seven Days noted. 

“I think we’re done with this conversa- 
tion,” Gage said, hanging up the phone. 

Rep. tom terenzini (R-Rutland), 
drove all the way up from Rutland to the 
Statehouse Friday morning. But after filing 
his expenses, he said, he left town before 
the vote. 

‘1 wasn't trying to avoid anything,” he 
said. “I wasn’t feeling well.” 

Terenzini knows exactly how he would 
have voted had he stuck around. 

“I would have voted against the resolu- 
tion because, you know, No. 1: 1 don't like 
socialist Democrats and the Progressives 
shoving that crap down my throat,” he 
said. “I mean, if a person owns a business, 
he has the right to deny service to anyone 
— because it’s his or her business. And you 
can print that, my friend." 

So it’d be OK to deny service to, say, 
African Americans? 

“No, that wouldn’t be OK,” Terenzini 
said. 

Why not? 

“Equal rights, I guess," he said. 
“Everybody should be treated fairly. But if 
an owner owns a company, he should have 
a right to deal with certain organizations 
or whatever.” 

But it’s OK to deny service to gays? 
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“No, I’m not saying that,” Terenzini 
said. “I’m saying an individual has the right 
to, you know, this, I mean, this law is in 20 
states in the United States now. I believe 
it was started by — I think even Clinton 
signed on to it back in the '90s. But I, you 
know, I just, you know, I just feel that if you 
own your own business, there might be 
someone you don’t want to deal with.” 

Such as someone who is gay. 

“Those are your words. Those are your 
words, my friend. Those aren't my words,” 
he said. “I’m a justice of the peace. I marry 
gays, lesbians, homosexuals, hetero- 
sexuals. All you have to do is call the town 
clerk’s office and you’ll see I’ve married 
people who are straight, homosexual, gay, 
lesbian, whatever!” 

The Sorrell Standard 

Late last month. Attorney General bill 
sorrell launched a campaign finance 
crusade against former lieutenant 
gubernatorial candidate dean corren. The 
AG is seeking $72,000 in fines and restitution 
from the publicly financed Prog for allegedly 
coordinating with the Vermont Democratic 
Party over an email worth $255. 

As we noted in last week’s Fair Game, 
Sorrell hasn't subjected himself to the same 
scrutiny he has Corren. 

Two years ago, the AG blew off requests 
from a top Republican to investigate alleged 
coordination between Sorrell and a super 
PAC that bailed him out of a close race. And 
as he admitted to Seven Days, Sorrell took 
$9,000 from a Texas law firm as its repre- 
sentatives requested a meeting — and later 
hired the firm to sue on behalf of the state. 

Sorrell has also failed to comply with a 
pretty basic element of campaign-finance 
law: Several times a year, candidates must 
publicly disclose each campaign expendi- 
ture they make, "listed by amount, date, to 
whom paid, for what purpose,” according to 
state law. 

A review of Sorrell's recent filings shows 
that he has routinely ignored the rules. 
Sixteen times over the past four years, 
Sorrell’s campaign has reimbursed him for 
hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of 
dollars’ worth of expenses paid out of his 
own pocket. In each instance, the campaign 
provided only a vague explanation of what 
Sorrell bought with the campaign cash — 
and never once did it disclose who it paid. 

During his 2012 and 2014 reelection 
campaigns, Sorrell reimbursed himself a 
total of $18,542 without much explanation. 

According to elections director will 
senning, who works for Secretary of State jim 
condos, “All campaign expenses are meant to 
be made directly from the campaign account 
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and reported individually on the reporting 
form.” Each violation is punishable by a fine 
of up to $10,000, Senning says. 

Why is it important to report 
expenditures? 

“I think the entire idea of campaign-fi- 
nance disclosure law is to have an idea from 
who and what sources people are raising 
their money and on what they’re spending 
that money," Senning says. 

The latter is impossible to divine from 
the AG’s filings. 

In February 2013, for instance, Sorrell’s 
campaign cut him a check for $2,299, iden- 
tifying the purpose of the payment as “re- 
imbursement for expenses.” In November 
2012, the campaign paid him $3,270 for 
“campaign exp reimb,” according to a filing. 
In July 2012, it identified one $341 payment 
simply as “Trip.” 

Uh, what trip? 

Sorrell declined a request this week 
for more information about the campaign 
expenditures in question. In an emailed 
response, he said, “I have met my disclosure 
obligations.” 

But when Seven Days asked him about 
the practice at the end of an unrelated in- 
terview in March 2014, Sorrell was more 
forthcoming. He said many of the reim- 
bursements relate to his trips to Democratic 
Attorneys General Association conferences. 
Though DAGA pays for his airfare and lodg- 
ing, he said, his campaign picks up the tab 
for “baggage-check fees, food that's not oth- 
erwise provided, if I have parking or a taxi.” 

He continued: “And if I have a meet- 
ing with somebody over lunch, in-state, 
to talk about being of assistance to my 
campaign or something like that. I just 
keep these receipts and then once every six 
months, or whatever, compile them and get 
reimbursed." 

Asked at the time why he didn’t provide 
a line-item accounting as the law calls for, 
Sorrell assigned responsibility to his cam- 
paign staff, saying “I did to my treasurer.” 

That’s an interesting argument, given 
that in an April 2012 motion he filed in a 
campaign-finance case against former lieu- 
tenant governor Brian dubie, Sorrell himself 
called it “absurd” to say a candidate isn’t 
responsible for the actions of his staff. 

“The plain language and structure of the 
statutes make clear that it is the candidate 
who bears responsibility for compliance 
with campaign finance laws," he wrote. 

Even after Seven Days asked about the 
practice last March, Sorrell continued to 
provide vague explanations for his expen- 
ditures, such as the $2,454 reimbursement 
he identified last November as paying for 
“food, lodging, cell phone.” 

Sorrell is not the only candidate to 
flout Vermont’s expenditure-reporting 
requirements. But a review of other recent 
filings found that no statewide candidate 
has done so as frequently or consistently 
as Sorrell. 

Senning, whose office has no enforce- 
ment powers, says he had not noticed the 


pattern. If he had, he says, he would have 
contacted Sorrell to provide more guidance 
on the law. 

“We just don't have the staff time to be 
combing through them, or something like 
that might have jumped out at me,” he says. 

With a laugh, he added: “And it’s up to 
the attorney general to determine whether 
it’s a violation or not.” 

Media Notes 

Former Stowe Reporter publisher maria 
archangelo returned to the Vermont media 
world this week with a new gig as editor 
and copublisher of the Essex Reporter and 
Colchester Sun. 

Archangelo left the Stowe Reporter 
and its sister paper, the Waterbury Record, 
in October 2012 to launch a short-lived 
community magazine chain for hibii, the 
company formerly known as Yellowbook. 
After another stint in communications and 
marketing in Philadelphia, Archangelo says 
she realized she “desperately missed com- 
munity journalism and my home and family 
in Vermont" 

The Essex and Colchester week- 
lies are co-owned by Addison County 
Independent publisher angelo lynn and 
his brother, St. Albans Messenger pub- 
lisher EMERSON LYNN. 

Archangelo replaces Angelo’s daugh- 
ter, elsie lynn parini, who spent five years 
at the Chittenden County papers — the 
last three as editor. Parini will become 
business manager and assistant pub- 
lisher at Addison Press, the Lynn entity 
that owns the Independent, the Brandon 
Reporter and several other Vermont pub- 
lishing properties. 

In addition to her father, Parini will 
be working alongside sisters christy lynn 
and polly lynn — and with stepmom lisa 
gosseun, who is joining the company after 
nearly two years as the state economic de- 
velopment commissioner. 

“We're creating a more talented and 
youthful team that has the vision and 
energy to put focus on other aspects of 
the business while still making the print 
products stronger than ever," says Angelo 
Lynn, adding that he’s “thrilled” to have 
his wife and daughter joining him in 
Middlebury. 

Lastly, Vermont lost a legendary jour- 
nalist last week with the death of kendall 
wild. The longtime managing editor of 
the Rutland Herald died Thursday at the 
age of 87. 

The Herald honored its former chief 
with a package of stories and remem- 
brances Saturday recalling his 40 years at 
the paper. Wild got his start on the city desk 
in the early 1950s and retired in 1992 as edi- 
torial page editor. In the years between, col- 
leagues recalled, he transformed the paper 
into the leading news source in Vermont 
and distinguished himself as scourge to the 
political class. 

Hats off to you, Mr. Wild. ® 
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local matters 


Fair Share? Officials Struggle to Regulate 
Vermont’s ‘Sharing Economy’ 


BY ALICIA FREESE 



I n early March, Vermont’s 
Department of Financial Regulation 
issued a consumer alert caution- 
ing people that a “revolution” was 
brewing in the Green Mountain State. It 
was referring to the “sharing economy,” 
in which people use online platforms to 
rent their homes, cars — even their pets 
— to strangers. 

Titled “Be aware before you share," 
the alert warned potential loaners that 
they could face major liability if they 
lack proper insurance. Is it a sign that 
state officials are starting to clamp down 
on off-the-books commerce? 

In recent years, the sharing economy 
— variously dubbed “collaborative con- 
sumption,” the “peer economy” and the 
“access lifestyle” — has mushroomed into 
a multi-billion-dollar sector. Supporters 
say it promotes an “asset-light” lifestyle 
that’s efficient and environmentally 
friendly. Critics argue that unregulated 
transactions allow people to evade fees, 
taxes and safety regulations. 

Both sides agree on one thing Current 
laws are ill-suited to address the situation. 

Two of the biggest names in the busi- 
ness — Airbnb, a company that facilitates 
renting out spare rooms, and Uber, which 
lets people use their personal cars as 
cabs — have generated some high-profile 
legal battles. Spain, Germany, Belgium, 
2 India, Thailand and other countries 
S have banned Uber services. New York’s 
> attorney general subpoenaed Airbnb 
5 and started shutting down accommoda- 
z tions that ran afoul of the state’s rental 
S laws. San Francisco and Portland, Ore., 
now require Airbnb hosts to register 
and prove that they live at the residence 
“! they’re renting. 

jj Both companies are doing business 
° in Vermont, where bartering has long 
5 been a way of life. At first state officials 
g greeted them with ambivalence. Now 
some of them are cracking down. 

Labor Commissioner Annie Noonan 
U said her department is investigating Uber 
2 in Vermont to determine whether its 
2 drivers are employees or independent 
5 contractors. Uber argues the latter, but 
if the labor department disagrees, the 
company would be obligated to pay mini- 
mi mum wage, workers’ compensation and 
£ unemployment insurance. The California 
J courts are contemplating the same ques- 
^ tion in two pending cases: one involving 
o Uber; the other, its competitor, Lyft. 

2 Last year, the state tax department 


started enforcing the 9 percent rooms 
and meals tax on Airbnb hosts who rent 
rooms to guests for at least 15 days during 
the year. To date, the department has 
brought in $700,000. The state health 
department, which licenses lodging es- 
tablishments, has also begun inspecting 
some of the places advertised on Airbnb. 

Despite these measures, enforcement 
is erratic: Neither the tax nor health 
departments could say how many rent- 
als are on the right side of the law. And 
plenty of gray area remains. 

Under the health department’s cur- 
rent regulations, drafted in 1975, any 
place that advertises and provides lodg- 
ing to the public for more than one day a 
month needs a license from the depart- 
ment. They're also subject to rules, such 
as: “Individual cakes of soap ... shall be 
discarded after being used in a guest 
room.” The department plans to revisit 
these regulations with Airbnb in mind. 

A white paper generated by the 
Vermont Department of Motor Vehicles 


concluded that Uber drivers should be 
considered cabbies under state law. It 
also pointed out that no enforcement 
system currently exists to ensure that 
drivers register and get proper insurance. 

Officials emphasize that they don’t 
want to be draconian. “You don’t want 
to stifle innovation," noted DFR com- 
missioner Susan Donegan, who said the 
consumer alert was simply meant to 
encourage people to “be smart about it.” 

Education is the priority, agreed tax 
commissioner Mary Peterson, whose 
department published a primer on the 
rooms-and-meals tax and when it applies. 

Awareness campaigns like these do 
little to assuage business owners such 
as Doug Sawyer, who runs the Lilac Inn 
in Brandon. “The state needs to be more 
aggressive in trying to level the playing 
field,” said Sawyer. He recited a litany 
of expenses — for taxes, kitchen inspec- 
tions, fire alarms and sprinklers, to name 
a few — that Airbnb hosts don’t pay. 

State tourism commissioner and 


former innkeeper Megan Smith shares 
Sawyer's concerns. But to regulate 
Airbnb, departments need more inspec- 
tors and more resources, Smith said. 
Given the gaping budget gap this year, 
“It wasn't a time to start that conversa- 
tion” in the legislature, but Smith plans 
to address it next year. 

Not surprisingly, Burlington has 
made the most progress in navigating 
the sharing economy: It hosts nearly half 
of the more than 1,000 Vermont rooms 
currently available on Airbnb; it’s the 
only city in Vermont where Uber has 
officially launched; and it does have an 
ordinance that aims to regulate local 

Mayor Miro Weinberger said he 
thinks these companies “offer the prom- 
ise of real value to Burlingtonians,” but 
also “create real issues.” The city shut 
down an Airbnb operation for the first 
time last summer. A Wisconsin couple 
had bought a second home in the South 
End and started renting it out. After 
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neighbors complained, the develop- 
ment review board ruled that the pair 
had converted the home into a commer- 
cial inn without obtaining a permit. 

But the ruling raised more issues 
than it settled. 

The city’s zoning code has clear defi- 
nitions for bed and breakfasts, historic 
inns, hotels and boarding houses — 
none of which really applies to Airbnb 
rentals, including the South End house. 

To date, the city's code enforcement 
department has responded to nine other 
complaints about Airbnb properties; 
five remain under investigation, and the 
rest have been resolved without a DRB 
hearing. 

After the South End case, Weinberger 
asked City Attorney Eileen Blackwood to 
conduct a review of how city regs apply 
to Airbnb and other short-term rental 
arrangements, and to research what 
other cities have 
done. After receiv- 
ing Blackwood’s 
memo last week, 
he concluded 
there’s no “off-the- 
shelf” solution. 

Among the find- 
ings: Fire and other 
safety inspections 
only apply to com- 
mercial properties, 
which means the 
city doesn't have 
the authority to in- 
spect most Airbnb 

Burlington 
levies a local gross receipts tax on 
places that offer public lodging, which, 
the memo notes, “likely applies to most, 
if not all, Airbnb listings." Only 14 hosts 
currently pay it, and attempts to collect 
money from others backfired. When 
the city's tax collector used the Airbnb 
website to inform several hosts that 
they owed taxes, the company blocked 
him from the site. To date, none of them 
has paid. 

According to the memo, the city is 
“contemplating its next steps.” 

Jordan Davis, whose family runs the 
Willard Street Bed and Breakfast Inn, 
is well versed in all matters Airbnb. In 
a 19th-century sitting room, he rifles 
through a collection of news stories and 
notes. “The city needs to catch up with 
the times,” he said — meaning officials 
need to rewrite Queen City ordinances 


TO DETERMINE WHETHER IIS 
DRIVERS ARE EMPLOYEES 
OR INDEPENDENT 


hosts rent out entire unoccupied houses, 
while others live in the homes and oc- 
casionally rent out a room. This makes a 
one-size-fits-all policy impractical. 

“It's not obvious exactly what we 
should do," Weinberger said. “It’s a 
priority of mine to get moving at a faster 

When Uber launched in Burlington 
last October, Weinberger took the first 
step, inviting its reps to city hall and 
announcing that he’d work with them 
to create a temporary operating agree- 
ment. Until then, Blackwood made it 
clear that Uber drivers needed taxi 
licenses to operate legally. 

Six months later, the agreement is still 
under negotiation. Uber, which consid- 
ers itself legal with or without licenses, 
has continued to operate. For a while 
the city did nothing, but recently cops 
have started writing tickets. According 
to Blackwood, 
they've issued 
seven tickets and 
four warnings so 
far — mostly to 
drivers for trans- 
porting passengers 
without a taxi 
license. 

“Burlington is 
stuck in the mud,” 
said one Uber 
driver who got 
two of those tick- 
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it the 


progressive 
city it professes 
to be.” The driver, 
who asked to remain anonymous, said 
he runs a small business and drives for 
Uber to help pay the bills. He said it’s 
been difficult to keep pace with passen- 
ger demand, in part because the city has 
started cracking down on Uber drivers. 
“I’m a designated driver,” he said in a 
clever reference to Vermont's education 
efforts to curb its drunk-driving prob- 
lem. “Please tell me how that service 
is not sorely needed.” He recently got a 
taxi license to avoid further trouble with 
the law. 

Green Cab co-owner Charlie Herrick 
is coming at it from the opposite direc- 
tion: He sees Burlington’s enforcement 
effort as halfhearted. It’s unfair, he said, 
arguing that most Uber drivers don’t 
pay for taxi licenses or commercial in- 
surance policies. His solution: Impound 
their cars. “I’m dismayed that the city 


:o address Airbnb properties. But doing has not enforced the ordinance that’s o 


o, he admitted, would be a 
tal task.” 

Part of the problem is that people 
use Airbnb in very different ways: Some 
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stop at the border. “The customs guys all 
know us,” Down said. 

Even with the anemic exchange rate, 
certain purchases are still a better deal 
in the U.S., according to Down. “We 
always buy our milk and cheese down 
here because Canada has a little more 
socialism, eh?” he joked. Gas also tends 
to be cheaper. “It's huge,” Down said of 
the savings. 

Other Canadians are startingto change 
their purchasingpatterns. “A lot of the gro- 
ceries I would normally buy, I don’t,” said 
Barbara Heath, a retiree from Stanstead, 
Quebec, after shopping at a Shaw’s gro- 
cery' store and an adjacent Dollar Store in 
Derby, just outside Newport. 

The drive from Stanstead takes about 
15 minutes, and Heath makes regular 
grocery runs to Vermont. Lately, Heath 
said, many of her neighbors are spending 
“quite a bit less” in Vermont. Conversely, 
she’s noticed more cars with Vermont 
license plates parked outside stores in 
Stanstead. 

The prospect of Vermonters spending 
more in Canada and Canadians pulling 
back on Vermont trips makes tourism and 
economic development officials nervous 
well beyond Newport. Canadian busi- 
ness is “hugely important to Vermont," 
said state Tourism Commissioner Megan 
Smith. Vermont caters to Quebecois 
with a French language option on the 
state tourism website. Some communi- 
ties, including Newport, fly the Canadian 
flag along with the Vermont and U.S. 
flags, and post signs extending bienvenue 
— welcome. 

Because tax figures run several 
months behind, there is no hard data yet 
to show how the weakening Canadian 
dollar is affecting revenues, Smith said. 
But she’s watching the situation carefully 
and is considering a shift in advertising 
strategy for the summer tourism season. 
Vermont targets three large cities — New 
York, Boston and Montreal — with its 
marketing message. If the exchange rate 
remains weak, it might give the closest 
one a rest. “That’s a conversation we’re 
starting to have right now,” Smith said. 

Burlington International Airport of- 
ficials are also keeping a watchful eye on 
the exchange rate. Boardings there are up 
2 percent over last year, but the number 
of cars with Canadian plates in airport 
parking areas is down 3 to 4 percent, said 
Gene Richards, director of aviation. 

The parking lot survey is unscientific 
but could be a sign that the exchange 
rate is squeezing Canadian travel at a 
time when the Burlington-owned facil- 
ity wants to increase it. The airport has 
many Canada-friendly amenities: daily 
bus service to Quebec, signs in French, 
a French language option on its website 
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As Canadian Dollar Sinks, 
Border Communities Tread Water 


F or more than a decade, Canadian 
customers at the Newport 
Natural Market and Cafe could 
buy their baguettes and organic 
milk with their own cash, as if they were 
paying with American greenbacks. 

Not anymore. A bright yellow 
sign went up at the cash register two 
weeks ago announcing that the store 
in this border community would no 
longer accept the loonie, whose value 
— roughly equal to the U.S. dollar just 
a couple of years ago — has dropped to 
about 80 American cents. 

The downtown store can’t afford the 
perk for Canadian customers that essen- 
tially amounts to a 20 percent discount 
Said manager Amrita Parry, “We were 
losing money at it” 

The Canadian dollar hit a six-year 
low in March. That’s a worrisome de- 
velopment for merchants, hoteliers and 
other tourist-dependent businesses 
across Vermont. Concern is greatest 
in the state’s northern counties, which 
have traditionally had higher unemploy- 
ment and long relied on Quebec resi- 
dents who not only vacation in the area 
but also pop down for lunch and weekly 
grocery shopping. 

Newport, a quiet city of 5,000 on Lake 
Memphremagog, has struggled to grow 


jobs in a region where frost heaves seem 
to outnumber people. As remote as the 
city feels, it’s just a few miles south of 
the Canadian province of Quebec, which 
hosts 8.1 million residents, including 4.2 
million in the Montreal area and more 
than 200,000 in Sherbrooke. 

‘We’re not seeing as many tourists 
from Canada,” said Lynne Bertrand, 
executive director of Vermont’s North 
Country Chamber of Commerce. Traffic 
at the Newport welcome center is down, 
and a number of local businesses are 
reporting slower sales, she said. 

Summer is the busiest time of year for 
tourism in Newport, bringing bridal par- 
ties, boaters, fishermen and tour buses. 
Newport business owners are brain- 
storming new ways to appeal to Quebec 


visitors this summer should die Canadian 
dollar remain weak, Bertrand said. 

Possibilities include new approaches 
to advertising or special Canadian- 
friendly promotions. A group of busi- 
nesses may team up and agree to take 
the Canadian dollar at par for a day, 
weekend or longer. 

The strategy banks on business 
volume making up for lower profits from 
accepting the Canadian dollar. It’s also 
a matter of convenience; even during 
times when the loonie is stronger than 
the U.S. dollar, some customers still want 
to pay with Canadian because it spares 
them the hassle and fees of exchanging 

Some businesses in Newport might 
not ever change their monetary policies: 
East Side Restaurant, for one. Ed Down 
of Ayer’s Cliff Canada, was there for 
lunch last week. He likes the fact that 
his Canadian dollars are treated like 
American ones. 

“But I don’t know how they can afford 
it,” the retired schoolteacher added as 
he headed inside the restaurant on the 
shores of still-frozen Memphremagog. 

Down and his wife regularly drive 
south to buy groceries and gas and to 
have lunch. The trip takes about 40 min- 
utes, including what is usually a quick 
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and, during ski season, a direct flight down there and obviously spend money 


3 Toronto. Richards recently visited 
Sherbrooke to drum up business. 

Back in Newport, the bienvenue mat 
is out, too, and city leaders want more 
Canadian tourists to know. The old 
railroad city is trying to pull oflF a renais- 
sance. An entire block of Main Street 
has been excavated — the future home 
of a new five-story brewpub, office, 
retail and hotel building. 

Bill Stenger, the CEO 
of Jay Peak Resort, is 
leading the hotel proj- 
ect and hopes to start 
construction by summer 
2016. He’s also planning 
to build a research park 
for a South Korean bio- 
technology company in 
Newport. Both projects would be funded 
through the federal EB-5 program, which 
offers permanent residency to foreign in- 
vestors who commit at least $500,000 to 
qualifying projects in economically de- 
pressed areas. Jay Peak's expansion was 
funded that way. Airport and waterfront 
improvements are also part of Newport’s 
EB-5-funded makeover dreams. 

It hasn’t all been smooth sailing. 
Stenger and his partners have not filed 
for EB-5 status on the Main Street proj- 
ect, and the review could take at least six 
months. The research park ran into trou- 
ble when state officials asked for more 
scrutiny over the biotech company’s 
financials. It’s now cleared most hurdles, 
and groundbreaking is set for May. 

Bertrand, the chamber of commerce 
director, said Newport business owners 
are eager to attract some of the visitors 
now streaming toward Jay’s ski slopes, 
hotels, condos and incongruous indoor 
waterpark. 


WEI NOT SEEM 


LYNNE BERTRAND 


down there,” Stenger said. Jay Peak is 
about a 35-minute drive from Newport. 

About half of the visitors at Jay Peak 
are Canadian. The resort has long ac- 
cepted Canadian dollars at par for lift 
tickets and takes Canadian currency for 
rooms as well. The deal does not extend 
to the resort’s restaurants and stores. 

The mountain advertises heav- 
ily to both the 
English-speaking and 
Francophone popula- 
tions in Canada and sees 
upticks during popular 
Canadian holidays. Over 
the Easter weekend, 64 
percent of guests were 
Canadian. 

Stenger said many of 
Jay Peak’s visitors are careful shoppers 
and if the resort did not offer lift tickets 
at par, a big chunk of the Canadians 
would ski at home. Thus far, the resort 
has not seen any real drop-off due to the 
exchange rate, according to JJ Toland, 
director of communication and partner- 
ships. The resort expects to finish ahead 
of last year’s skier visits with a total of 
approximately 380,000. Room occu- 
pancy is projected to finish up 5 percent. 

Jay Peak’s expansion in the years 
from 2006 to 2013 generated 1,000 jobs, 
$100 million in income and $5.4 million 
in new annual tax revenues, according to 
a 2014 study for the Vermont Commerce 
and Community Development Agency. 
It also made it an all-season resort that 
embraces area attractions. Stenger's 
message: “See the lake, take a boat ride, 
do something in town.” 

As for the loonie, Stenger doesn’t 
seem too concerned. He watches the 
;xchange rate carefully and has y 


Stenger recalled a recent meeting of experience of conducting business 
with Newport business leaders during through ups and downs. © 


which he said he shares their goal. 

“We want our guests to explor 
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Transit Groups Unveil Secure Bike Lockers 
in Winooski, Burlington 



Local groups have unveiled two bicycle lockers in 
downtown Burlington and Winooski in hopes or 
encouraging alternative transportation. 

Go! Chittenden County, a partnership of govern- 
ment and nonprofit groups, has installed BikeLink 
lockers outside Champlain Mill in Winooski and at 
the Burlington Town Center. Each locker, accessed 
by a keycard for registered users, has space for four 
bicycles. They cost five cents per hour to use. 

The locations are near Chittenden County 
Transportation Authority bus stops and in down- 
town locations where CarShare Vermont often has 
vehicles available for use. “Building roads Is not going 
to be an option for walkable and really cool commu- 
nities," Winooski city manager Katherine Decarreau 
said. “Hopefully, 'alternative transportation' will no 
longer have to bear that moniker ‘alternative." 

The lockers are designed for workers who store 
their bikes for the day and also for visitors making 


a quick trip downtown, BikeLink users obtain an ac- 
count, backed by their credit card, and receive a small 
plastic card that they swipe to access any BikeLink 
locker. Interested users can sign up at blkelink.org. 

BikeLink lockers are widely available in California, 
but the Vermont lockers are the first in New England. 
Washington, D.C. is the only other location on the 
East Coast with BikeLink lockers. Emily Boedecker, 
executive director of nonprofit Local Motion, said 
that if demand proves strong, additional lockers wil I 
be installed in the area. 

Other Chittenden County communities have ex- 
pressed interest in getting lockers, Boedecker said. 
The lockers cost $16,000 to install and operate for 
five years. Funding came from federal grants and the 
Vermont Agency of Transportation. 

'This is an opportunity for everybody to explore 
their transportation options," Boedecker said. 
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AG Settles South Burlington Council Campaign 
Finance Case 


Attorney General Bill Sorrell has accepted $3,500 in fines 
to settle a complaint against a former South Burlington 
city councilor who failed to disclose spending on behalf of 
two allies during a 2013 election. 

In the settlement agreement former South 
Burlington City Council chair Pam Mackenzie, who con- 
trolled a political action committee called Pam PAC. ac- 
knowledged failing to disclose spending made on behalf 
of Patricia Nowak and Chris Shaw, who won seats on the 
council with her help, 

Pam PAC will pay $2,000 and will file corrected cam- 
paign finance reports. Sorrell said. Nowak and Shaw will 
each pay $750 and file corrected reports. 

The resolution "should make clear that when people 
or entities pool their money to fund advertising in sup- 
port of candidates they become a political committee 
and must register and file reports with the secretary of 
state's office.' Sorrell said in a prepared statement. 

Pam PAC paid for three full-page ads in South 
Burlington's Other Paper as well as a full-page ad in the 
Burlington Free Press, all touting Nowak and Shaw. Both 
challengers, who ran as a team, beat incumbents on the 
city counciL 

One of the losing incumbents, Paul Engels, filed a 
complaint with the attorney general about Pam PACs 
spending. 

Sorrell said his investigation determined that 
Mackenzie discussed strategy and planned the ads with 



Nowak and Shaw. Because of that coordination, the ads 
are considered in-kind contributions that candidates 
are bound to disclose. Additionally, since the value 
of the ads exceeded the $3,000 cap on contributions 
to the candidates, they violated the state's campaign 
finance contribution limit Sorrell said. 

Nowak and Shaw remain on the council. Mackenzie 
resigned in October, saying she no longer had time to 
devote to the position. 


BTV Gears Up: New Hotel, Housing 
Demolition Projects Loom 

Burlington International Airport has a yoga studio, locally sourced food and 
plenty of maple syrup — not to mention all those planes. Now the place might 
get a hotel, too. 

Director of aviation Gene Richards says he soon plans to issue a request 
for proposals on a 110-room hotel. The building would likely be constructed 
over the airports southern parking garage, adding two more stories to the 
three-deck garage. 

The project has already attracted the attention of developers, who 
would lease the space and bear the costs of constructing the hotel. The 
doors wouldn't open before 2018, Richards said. He declined to say which 
companies are interested or who might be leading the charge. "It's just in 
the beginning stages,' he said. 'You dont know 'til you know." 

The hotel would employ as much soundproofing as possible, Richards 
said, and there's generally no air traffic between midnight and 5:30 a.m. 
Daytime is a different story: F-16 fighter jets currently fly out of BTV: louder 
F-35s are coming. 



Speaking of airport noise, the long-planned demolition of 94 empty 
houses surrounding the airport in South Burlington is set to begin April 
15. The airport has been buying up the houses for years under a voluntary 
federal program designed to move neighbors out of the flight path. 

Residents who haven't sold have been warned that lots of trucks will be 
hauling out debris and bringing in fill for cellar holes. The program's first 
phase in the neighborhood around the Chamberlin School will claim 37 
homes. Plans call for the rest to come down by fall. The wrecking ball will 
swing on Airport Drive, Airport Parkway, Delaware Street Dumont Avenue 
and other streets. 

Though no one was forced to sell, the program has been controver- 
sial partly because it eliminates a chunk of affordable housing stock in 
Chittenden County, where rents and home prices are among the highest in 
Vermont. Most of the homes are modest capes or ranches from the 1950s 
and 1960s. 

Sensitive to concerns about affordable housing, Richards spent $10,000 
on advertising trying to sell or practically give the houses away to anyone 
who would haul them off to new lots. He placed ads in rural towns with 
cheaper land. “You could have come and picked up a house for $1,000," 
Richards said. 

A few calls came in. but after people added up the costs of moving the 
house, putting in a new foundation, and in some cases installing new elec- 
trical and mechanical systems, their enthusiasm waned. In the end. nobody 
stepped up. “Zero," Richards said. “It was very discouraging." 

The demolition project must comply with Vermont's new construction 
recycling law. Act 175. It is intended to keep still-useful construction material 
out of landfills, said Michele Morris, business outreach coordinator for the 
Chittenden Solid Waste District “Once you bury it in a hole in the ground and 
cover it up. you're not getting any more use out of those materials." she said. 

Roof plywood sheathing, roof trusses, wood and asphalt shingles, and 
other materials will be recycled, according to Stantec Consulting Services, 
the company overseeing the demolition. Morris said that for now, all indica- 
tions are that Stantec and airport officials plan to be in compliance with Act 
175. The scale of the demolition makes for an interesting test case of how 
the new law will work. 

"It's an unprecedented type of project," Morris said. "There are a lot of 
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Plan Ahead 


City Market will be 


closing early at 9pm on 
Tuesday, April 14 & 
closed on 
Wednesday, April 15 

to upgrade our 
refrigeration system. 

will reopen on Thursday, April 16. 


Your Community-Owned Grocery Store 

82 S. Winooski Ave., Burlington VT 05401 
Open 7 a.m. -11p.m. everyday ■ 802-861-9700 ■ www.citymarkct.coop 


5ave 
*5 off 

purchases of $30 or more 

Mon 4/13 - Sun 4/19 


Cit w 
Market 


Onion River Co-op 


PLU 1660 • Valid 4/13/15-4/19/15 


\ New England 
7 Federal Credit Union 

Local, affordable, and on your sideT 


Thinking about buying a home 


NEFCU is a great 
place to start! 


Call 866-80-LOANS or apply 
online anytime at nefcu.com 


■ Call us before you go house hunting 

• We ll help organize your "Game Plan" 
to get the best terms for your mortgage 

• Our experienced mortgage officers will 
get you pre-approved at no cost and 
with no obligation! 





local matters 


Vermont’s Budget Cuts Meet the Great Pushback 
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R eps. Mike Marcotte and Butch 
Shaw have spent years ad- 
vocating for greater govern- 
ment efficiency. So the two 
Republicans acknowledge the 
their fight to save two emerge 
dispatch centers. 

In January, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin proposed clos- 
ing Vermont State Police 
call centers in Derby and 
Rutland. He said the plan 
would save $1.7 million by 
cutting 14 jobs and shifting 
others to the remaining 
public safety answering points, 
Williston and Rockingham. 

Marcotte and Shaw fought back. 
Two weeks ago, they won a temporary 
reprieve in the budget passed by the 



'This consolidation negatively affects 
ny district." 

The 14 full-time and 16 part-time jobs 
it the Derby call center bring in $1 mil- 
lion a year in income to the local econ- 
omy, said Marcotte, a six-term 
member from Coventry 
who serves as selectboard 
chair and owns a conve- 
nience store there. 

Welcome to the 
budget-cut conundrum. 
For many reductions 
proposed, legislative 
leaders say, there’s a chorus 
of voices to save a program — 
i, at times, from those who favor 
laller government. 

“That’s what we get every time 
Some of the people 


House. They are unapologetic, argu- saying, 'No, n 
ing that the plan jeopardizes both the people saying, 'Cut the budget,”’ said 
economy and public safety. House Appropriations Committee chair 

“I represent my district,” said Shaw, Mitzi Johnson (D-Grand Isle). “My 
a three-term House member from response to them was, ‘Yes, this hurts. 
Pittsford and an assistant fire chief. This is what smaller government looks 


like. This is what you’ve been asking 
for."’ 

This year, with a $113 million budget 
gap prompting many proposed reduc- 
tions, plans to ax funding for programs 
such as the Community High School 
of Vermont, the Vermont Public 
Broadcasting Service and state employee 
pay have all met firm resistance. 

For starters: When a specific region 
stands to lose revenue or jobs, legisla- 
tors from that area naturally jump to 
attention. 

That was the case with the Vermont 
Veterans’ Home in Bennington. Shumlin 
had planned to use state lottery pro- 
ceeds to help fund the nursing home. 
But the House refused to agree with that 
plan. Members were ready to cut WH’s 
funding by $1 million. 

Rep. Mary Morrissey (R-Bennington) 
went to bat for the home, which is in 
her district — even as she also criticized 
rising taxes. 

“It’s hard in tough budget years to 
be looking for funding in your area,” 


Morrissey said. Still, she concluded that 
a home for veterans was a priority over 
funding for a health-insurance exchange 
that isn’t working properly. “We have to 
prioritize,” she said. 

The House Appropriations 
Committee found $1 million in one-time 
funds for the home. 

Pushback on the proposed call 
center consolidation has taken a more 
circuitous route. Opposition was strong 
enough that Johnson’s committee found 
$425,000 to keep the two centers oper- 
ating until September, buying time for 
officials to figure something out. That 
could mean either fees or county taxes 
to support the facilities. 

In other words, any savings in the 
state budget would be transferred to 
local budgets. “Yes, it’s a cost-shift,” 
Johnson said. “But those local com- 
munities were coming to us and saying, 
‘Give us a chance.' Some people from 
those communities were willing to pay.” 

The plan Shaw and Marcotte forged 
directs state public-safety officials to 
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meet with regional groups and figure 
out by September 15 whether it makes 
sense for communities to contract with 
the state for dispatch services. Shaw 
concedes that date might be too soon to 
find a solution. He hopes the Senate will 
find more money to buy' time. 

Marcotte said he was conscious of 
the tight state budget when he came up 
with this alternative. 

Shumlin is standing by his con- 
solidation proposal — as is Public Safety 
Commissioner Keith Flynn. Vermonters 
asked the governor to find efficiencies 
in government, Shumlin says, and he 
did. He vows the move won’t jeopar- 
dize public safety, as 
advocates claim, and 
it will, in fact, save 
money. 

“The only way 
government can 
find efficiencies 
is by doing things 
with less resources, 
which often means 
less jobs,” Shumlin 
said. “There’s obvi- 
ously understandable 
resistance from the 
folks who are being 
affected. However, if we can’t do things 
smarter, more efficiently, for less money, 
the taxpayers are not going to be happy 

Melissa Sharkis, an emergency com- 
munications dispatcher in Rutland, 
certainly isn’t happy. She and many 
coworkers in Derby and Rutland are 
unlikely to transfer to Williston or 
Rockingham because the commute 
would be too long. Sharkis questions 
how the state will manage to train so 
many new call-takers at once. 

“The things that make a good dis- 
patcher are hard to screen for,” she said. 

Lt. Jim Cronan, administrator of 
the Williston state police emergency 
call center, said one of the first calls he 
handled as a new dispatcher in 1992 
was from a motorist who had found a 
Woman who had been raped, tied up 
and dumped on the side of the road. No 
troopers were on duty when the call 
came in at 3 a.m., but a detective helped 
him through the ordeal. 

“When you get that first call, you go, 
‘Oh my God, what do I do?’” Cronan 

Typically, trainees need four to nine 
months before they can work on their 
own, Cronan said. Dispatchers say that 
will be a problem if the consolidation 
plan is approved. 

Sen. Kevin Mullin (R-Rutland) said 
such complications make it hard to 
fathom that consolidation would really 


save $1.7 million next year. “We can’t 
even see how they’re getting to half a 
million,” he said. 

Mullin hopes the Senate will 
find more money to put off the con- 
solidation beyond the September 
date the House approved. Senate 
Appropriations Committee chair Jane 
Kitchel (D-Caledonia), whose district 
is now served by the Derby call center, 
said her committee has made no 
decisions. 

Flynn and Shumlin stand by the 
cost-saving estimates. “I’m positive it 
will save money,” Shumlin said. "It will 
save $1.7 million every single year for 
Vermonters, and it 
won’t sacrifice safety 

Public safety con- 
cerns arose last week 
during a consolidation 
test. For 24 hours, law- 
enforcement officials 
shifted emergency 
dispatching from 
Derby to Williston. 
During a high-speed 
chase on Interstate 
91, Lyndonville Police 
Chief Jack Harris 
couldn’t reach dispatchers from the 
road and gave up trying after 10 min- 
utes, he told the Caledonian Record 
newspaper. Harris did not return calls 
seeking comment. 

State Police Capt Donald Patch, who 
oversees the call centers, said Harris’ 
call went to a secondary radio channel 
on which the volume had been turned 
down while the dispatcher was tuned 
into the primary channel. “The same 
thing could have happened any day of 
the week,” he said. 

Officials around Rutland and 
Derby have criticized the decision to 
close centers in high-unemployment 
areas while shifting jobs to Williston 
and Rockingham. Flynn said Williston 
was chosen because it has the best 
technology. Rockingham’s call center 
is due to be replaced soon by a state- 
of-the-art facility in Westminster. 

“Everything gets cut, but not in 
Chittenden County,” said Rep. Bob 
Helm (R-Fair Haven). “Rutland has no 
way to absorb this.” 

Helm, who serves on the appropria- 
tions committee, acknowledged that he 
is fighting the very sort of cuts he’s been 
calling for in state government. This one 
is worth battling, he said. “We all heard 
from firefighters and police and regular 
people sending us a pretty strong mes- 
sage to save this,” he said. © 
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TEH IS HIM 
THIS IS WHAT SMALLER 
GOVERNMENT LOOKS LIKE. 
THIS IS WHAT YOU'VE 
BEEN ASKING FOR. 

MITZI JOHNSON 
(D-6RAND ISLE) 
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21 Taft Comers Shopping Center, Williston • 288-9666 • 




getting married? 


we'll make this part fun. 

Fire & Metal Goldsmiths 

Cherry SL at the Church St Marketplace / 802-862-0423 / www.fireandmetal.com 


Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, tabor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 


exceptional care for all women 


Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 
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Beal Hyde 

1923-2015, SHELBURNE 
Beal Baker Hyde died on 
March 31, 2015. He was born 
in Dallas, Texas, on June 26. 
1923, the first of two boys 
born to Alice Beal Baker and 
Mark Powell Hyde. He spent 
his boyhood in Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. In his young life, 
he was fortunate to attend 
two summer camps, one in 
Vermont where he learned 
to swim. Later he spent 
two summers on the Prairie 
Trek Expedition explor- 
ing the southwestern U.S. 
Influenced by these adven- 
tures, Beal became a very 
active and outdoors-loving 
man. He led his family on 
several backpack trips to the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
He enjoyed skiing and swam 
every day at noontime 


during his tenure at the 
University of Vermont 
At age 18, Beal enrolled at 
Amherst College, where he 
studied until the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor compelled 
him to enlist in the Army Air 


China. Upon his return from 
the service, he completed 
his undergraduate degree 
and received a PhD in botany 
from Harvard. He met, court- 
ed and married Margaret 
Lynn 'Peggy" Powe. 

With Peggy at his side, 
Beal took academic posi- 
tions at, among others, the 
University of Oklahoma 
and Caltech before settling 
with their three children 
in Burlington in 1965. The 
botany department at UVM 
continues to benefit from 
his tenure as chairman. 

He started the cell biology 
program. He served terms 
as president of the Faculty 
Senate and as faculty om- 
budsman but also took his 
role as student adviser very 
seriously. He was twice on 
sabbatical, once for a year in 
Denmark and later for a year 
in Cambridge, England. He 
remained at UVM until his 


At his home in Burlington, 
Beal spent long pleasant 
hours creating and main- 
taining his perennial flower 
garden. He was especially 
proud of his lilies. 

One of his greatest joys 
was folk dancingwith Peggy 


and their very dear dancing 
companions. 

Beal and Peggy traveled 
the world, visiting the Far 
East (China), the Middle 
East (Turkey and Egypt), the 
southern hemisphere (New 
Zealand and Peru) and the 
far north (Scandinavia), as 

tions in Europe and the U.S. 

Beal had an artistic side. 
At one time a recorder 
player, later a weaver, he 
final ly found his metier in 
carving. He would whittle 
a spoon or some figure on 
every backpack trip. 

Sometime in the 70s, his 
son bought him a set of very 
nice carving tools. With a 
botanists eye and an artists 
hand. Beal created pieces 
not only beautifully carved 
but using the character of 
the wood in sympathy with 
the design. His carvings in- 
cluded bas reliefs, freestand- 
ing sculptures, and panels 
for chests, 

Beal and Peggy were 
longtime members of the 
First Unitarian Universalist 
Society, where Beal held var- 
ious positions over the years, 
including several years on 
the board of trustees and 
as chair of the Canvass 
Committee. 

He is predeceased by 
Peggy, his wife of 57 years, 
and his brother, Alec. He is 
survived and will be missed 
by his three children: Lynn 
(Jorgen) Overgaard (Penn 
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Yan, N.Y.). Thomas Hyde 
(Burlington), and Alice (Gary) 
Lesney (Inver Grove Heights, 
Minn.); five grandchildren: 
Sidsel (Mike Sullivan) 
Overgaard, Catherine (Shane 
Woodford) Overgaard, June 
Lesney, Thomas Lesney and 
Paxton Hyde: and three 
great-grandchildren: Else 
Sullivan, Mette Sullivan, and 
Henrik Woodford: as well as 
very special friend, Barbara 

A memorial service 
is scheduled for July IB 
at the First Unitarian 
Universalist Meeting House 
in Burlington. 

In lieu of flowers, contri- 
butions may be made to 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union or the charity of your 

Carol A. 
(Shappy) Palin 

1936-2015, COLCHESTER 
Carol A. (Shappy) Palin, 78. 
passed away on March 29, 
2015, on Palm Sunday, sur- 
rounded by her loving family. 
She worked in the health 
care industry for many 
years. She loved playing 
card games with family, cake 
decorating, fishing, traveling 


and, most of all, laughing 
and joking with everyone. 

Left to cherish her 
memory are her children: 
Jeff (Gisele) Palin of 
Huntington, Royal (Theresa) 
Palin of St. George, John 
(Chris) Palin of Starksboro, 
Denise Palin of Milton. Roger 
Palin of Burlington and 
Christine (Nancy) Palin of 
Barre; her 12 grandchildren 
and 19 great-grandchildren: 
and her siblings: Marlene 
Purdue, James (Marlene) 
Shappy, Elanie Farias, Dana 
(Michelle) Shappy and Gayle 
Shappy. She is predeceased 
by her husband, Roy Palin 
and her companion Art 
Gratton. 

Calling hours were held 
on Monday, April 6, 2015, 
at LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service, 132 
Main St. Winooski. A Mass 
of Christian Burial was held 
on Tuesday, April 7, 2015, at 
Holy Cross Catholic Church, 
Colchester. Donations can 


Cancer Society. Condolences 
may be shared with the fam- 
ily online at lavignefuneral 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or, contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 


MIRIAM 



IlaMae 

Barrows 


MAY 21, 1941-APRIL 9, 2014 
Remember Me 
Remember me 
when flowers bloom 
Early in the spring 
Remember me 
on sunny days 
In the fun that summer 

Remember me in the fall 
As you walk through 
the leaves of gold 
And in the wintertime re- 
in the stories that are told 


But most of all remember 
Each day — right from the 

I will be forever near 
For I live within your heart 
Love, your friends and family 


Mark your family's 
milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


There is a friendly, helpful and FREE 
elder-support program, 
right here in Central Vermont. 



SfrtSH 


SASH in Central Vermont 
has openings right now 
to enroll & support 
community-living elders. 


Call your specific community tear 


□11 (it’s easy and FREE). 

Barre: 

Tina & Jodi 

622-0532 

Montpelier: 

Jen & Dorothy 

223-0023 

E. Montpelier/ Plainfield: 

Kenneth & Boo 

343-2219 

Marshfield/ Cabot: 

Kenneth & Boo 

343-2219 

Waterbury/ Waitsfield: 

Kenneth & Boo 

343-2219 

Randolph: 

Dede & Catie 

728-3310 

OR ATTEND ONE OF THE NEXT COMMUNITY INFORMATION PRESENTATIONS: 

Mad River Valley Senior Center (Waitsfield) Twin Valley Sen 

or Center (E. Montpelier) 

Tuesday, April 14th at 12:00 noon 

Monday, April 

1th at 11:30 am 




200 Church St. Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 540-0007 1 burlingtontelecom.net 
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| Mrs. Winooski 


We've been using it since it first became available, 
and we've found it to have next-to-no downtime 
and excellent technical assistance. 




Nato (Nate Orshan) 


It's everything an ISP should be: huge bandwidth, 
inexpensive rates, and super service. Plus...local! 




Nato (Nate Orshan) 


Reason #374 1 love @BT_VT: "{Washington State} 



Connect Faster. 


Nate Orshan (©Winooski), Burlington’s 2014 King 
of Social Media and Kit O’Connor (@mrswinooski), 
South End Burlington Residents. 
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Vermont’s Opera Fan Clubs Keep Area Arias Alive 


G ood news for those 
rare souls pinging 
around the Green 
Mountains who like 
opera: You can now find one an- 
other. Vermont hosts two opera 
fan groups, and joining both is as 
easy as sending an email to their 
organizers. Chittenden county 
opera lovers was founded last 
summer by Dorothea penar of 
Shelburne and five other women 
from the area — toni hill, 

GRETCHEN FARRAR, LINNEA TAYLOR, 
BETTY MERRICK AND LARA KEENAN. 

Their inspiration was stowe 
area opera lovers, founded in 
2009 by the part-rime Stowe 
couple judyth pendell and 

WARREN AZANO. 

The groups host events rang- 
ing from free recitals by local 
singers to meet-ups at a local 
restaurant before Metropolitan 
Opera high-definition broad- 

next event, a talk by Hill hosted 
by CCOL, happens at Pierson 
Library in Shelburne next 
Wednesday, April 15. She’ll 



speak about the two often-paired 
one-act operas that make up the 
Met’s final broadcast this season, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, by Pietro 
Mascagni, and Pagliacci , by 
Ruggero Leoncavallo. 

CCOL and SAOL prove that 
Vermont opera lovers are not 
as rare as one might think. The 
older group started with about 
30 members and has grown to 
150, according to Pendell. CCOL 
has about 50 so far, says Penar. 
Hill, who grew up in Hinesburg 
in the 1950s, says the growth of 
local interest in opera has been 
enormous, thanks in large part to 
the Met HD broadcasts. 

“One reason to go see an opera 
now is that the technology deliv- 
ers," declares Hill, who has been 
giving talks on opera at local 
libraries for the last six years. She 
grew up listening to the Met’s 
radio broadcasts, whose listeners 
had to rely on plot summaries 
when they didn’t know the 
language in which an opera was 
composed. The HD broadcasts 
are subtitled and provide extras, 


A Local Screening Explores Innovative Buildings 
in Coastal Newfoundland 


BY AMY LILLY 


A ndrew chardain first saw Fogo 
Island, off the fractured coast of 
Newfoundland, on a motorcy- 
cling trip with friends in fall 2011. 
Traversing the island's long expanses of 
barren rock between small fishing villages, 
as rain poured down, the group came upon 
an isolated “little black cube” of a building 
that caught this architect-in-the-making’s 

Chardain, who works as a designer at 
truexcullins in Burlington, had read about 
Norway architect Todd Saunders' artist 
studios; here was one of them, encountered 
in the wild. Talking with locals, Chardain 
learned that Saunders, a Newfoundland 
native, had been commissioned to design 
four such studios around the island, as 
well as an inn. The buildings' intended 
purpose was to help preserve Fogo Island's 
economy and culture through tourism in 
the absence of the island's 400-year-old 
economic driver, cod fishing. 

A documentary film about this trans- 
formation process, Strange and Familiar: 
Architecture on Fogo Island, directed by 
Katherine Knight and Marcia Connolly, 



will be screened at Burlington city arts 
on Tuesday, April 14, as the last in this 
year’s Architecture + Design Film Series. 
Chardain and fellow series organizers 

LYNDA MCINTYRE and KAREN FROST have 

waited a long time to show this one: It was 
originally scheduled to conclude last year’s 
series but wasn't finished in time. 

Shots of Saunders' work in situ alone 
make the film worth the wait Each studio is 
a boldly geometric creation in blade or white: 
a twisting tower rising abruptly from a bog a 
wildly angular, trapezoidal structure perched 
on an Atlantic-battered outcropping. Their 
mothership, the stunning 29-room Fogo 
Island Inn, consists of two crossed rectangu- 
lar boxes, one portion of the X jutting toward 
the ocean on off-kilter stilts. 

Chardain's “completely random” en- 
counter with the island gave him another 
reason for wanting to see the film. “We 
were witnessing, without knowing it, this 
change that was coming to Fogo Island," 
he says of the trip. The motorcyclists were 
taken in and fed by residents such as Roy 
Dwyer, who appears in the film, and his 
99-year-old former schoolteacher. The 


elders talked worriedly about the exodus 
of young people and the disappearing craft 
of making punts, Newfoundland’s tradi- 
tional wooden boats. 

“When I finally saw [the film], I was 
blown away,” says Chardain. “They did an 
amazing job of incorporating the commu- 
nity members, who talk about the root of 
why they're doing this — beyond ‘We need 


The story centers on an angel inves- 
tor, island-born Zita Cobb. She made her 
millions abroad in internet fiber optics, 
cashed in at age 43 and decided to plow 
her fortune into reviving her rocky home. 
Cobb’s father, a cod fisherman like much 
of the island’s population (now numbering 
2,400), lost his way of life when Canada 
banned Newfoundland’s commercial cod 
fishery in 1992. Factory trawling had nearly 
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such as live interviews with the singers 
during intermission. 

“The myth of opera inaccessibility is a 
thing of the past,” Hill 

As for Vermont- 
produced live opera, 
these knowledgeable 
fan-group founders 
admit to being deeply 
impressed. Pendell and 
Azano are regular Met 
goers and have seen 23 
operas in Europe, they 
say, yet the 2009 green 

MOUNTAIN OPERA FESTIVAL’S 

The Marriage of Figaro 
“smacked us between the 
eyes,” recalls Azano. “We 
thought, Is this what opera can be?" (SAOL 
organized significant support for the fes- 
tival over its last five seasons. But GMOF 
closed its doors last year, citing financial 
deficiencies.) 

Hill, meanwhile, admits to being an 
“opera snob”; she lived for 30 years in 
New York City, where she had a subscrip- 
tion to the Met. But on a field trip with 15 
CCOL members to see the opera company 
of middlebury's semi-staged La Traviata 
last fall, she recalls, “I had to pinch myself 


at the level of excellence. It was one of the 
best Traviatas I’ve ever seen.” 

Penar, who is the mother of up-and- 
coming opera singer Geoffrey penar, says 
she started CCOL mainly 
support local efforts. 
"It's wonderful to have 
the simulcasts, but it’s 
really something to hear 
people sing live,” she says. 
Without such opportuni- 
, she adds, 
get your 
singer]. It's a 
usiness; it needs a 
lot of public support.” 

CCOL has already 
lent support to one local 
project. At its recent group dinner at Zen 
Gardens before the Met encore broadcast 
of The Merry Widow at palace 9 cinemas, 
Penar invited Brookfield composer erik 
nielsen to talk about the revival of his 2000 
opera A Fleeting Animal. The Vermont-set 
work, with libretto by Wolcott poet and 
playwright david budbill, will be performed 
in September at six venues around the state 


BUT IT'S REALLY 


PEOPLE SING LIVE. 


DOROTHEA PENAR 


decimated the species, and an entire local awareness of the landscape,” Chardain says, 
culture began its rapid descent that year. and thereby to preserve its wildness. One 
Determined to turn things around, Cobb artist studio was built from materials carted 
founded the charity Shorefast Foundation in on-site by wheelbarrow along a narrow 


2003 and engaged Saunders, 
from nearby Gander, to 
create the visual sirens for 
the island's cultural renais- 
sance. The foundation 
manages artist residencies 
at the studios and hosts 
events such as an upcoming 
conference titled “Culture 
as Destination.” Shorefast 
engaged local craftspeople 
to fabricate the inn’s fur- 
nishings, and it facilitates 
cultural activities for the 
guests, such as punt-making 
demonstrations and visits to 
fishermen’s restored saltbox houses. 

The starkly angular forms of Saunders’ 
architecture may seem anomalous in such 
a setting, but they’re in tune with the is- 
land's traditions, says Chardain. Saltboxes 
were traditionally built without founda- 
tions and could be moved by boat or sled 
when sold; Saunders' use of stilts recalls 
that arrangement, and his placement of 
windows and doors echoes the traditional 
structures' orientation toward the sea. 

“He wants [his buildings] to heighten 


A TWISTING TOWER 
RISING ABRUPTLY 
FROM A BOG. 


temporary boardwalk built 
to protect the surrounding 
bog's delicate lichen and 
native cloudberry plants. All 
of the studios can be reached 
only on foot or by bicycle. 

One aspect the film 
doesn't address is that 
rooms at the five-star Fogo 
Island Inn start at $875 
per night and can exceed 
$2,875 per night for room 
and board. Cobb must have 
brushed shoulders with 
enough 1 percenters in 
her international career to 
realize that salvation lies with the high- 
enders. For the rest of us, there is the deep 
visual pleasure of the film, which is free. © 


Contact: amy@sevendaysvt.cc 
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WORLD HOUR '5 


CELEBRATING OF PINK FLOYD 

FLYNN CENTER - BURLINGTON 
SAT APRIL 18TH 

Tickets: 802-863-5966, box@flynncenter.org 





Performing 

ARTS CENTER 


Flutist Karen 

Kevra, harpist c . . _ _ 

Rebecca Kauffman and Sunday, April 1 2 at 3pm 
violin/riolist Arturo Delmoni 
perform masterpieces by 
Ibert, Berlioz, Saint-Saens, 
and Debussy. 


Hourglass Drive, Stowe, VT SprucePeabArts.org I 802-760-4634 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


2015 STUDENT EXHIBITION 

POP-UP 

MUSEUM 


FREE & OPEN TO THE PUBLIC: 

APRIL 16-MAY 15 

THURS, FRI & SAT: 12-5 PM 

Ethan Allen Center // 298 College Street 

OPENING RECEPTIONS: 

APRIL 16, 5:30 PM 

Dimensions // Designers to Makers 
MakerLab Team // Interactive Projects 

APRIL 27, 6:30 PM 

Student Capstone Group Show // 

Game Studio, Graphic Design, Creative Media and Film 

MAY 8, 5:00 PM 

Thesis Show // MFA in Emergent Media 

champlain.edu/pop-up-museum 
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What’s That Sound? 
A Sonic Mapping 
Workshop Explores 
Burlington 


S ound has always been Jenn 
Karson's medium. The 45-year- 
old first became known around 
Burlington in her twenties as the 
lead singer of the all-female alternative pop 
band Zola Turn, one of the best-known acts 
to come out of die Queen City in the 1990s. 
Now she’s a lecturer at the University of 
Vermont’s College of Engineering and 
Mathematical Science, a cofounder of 
Vermont Makers, and an installation artist. 
But Karson’s current work bears little re- 
semblance to the pop songs she composed 
and performed early in her career. 


soundscape workshop at the Fleming 
Museum titled Mapping Found Sounds. 
It's one part maker crash course, one part 
scavenger hunt and all conceptual art. The 
workshop will delve into a realm of sound 
art that Karson says takes its cue from 
avant-garde composers such as John Cage, 
who experimented with everyday ambient 
noises. (One of Cage’s best-known pieces 
is “4'33"’’ — named for the four minutes 
and 33 seconds in which the musicians are 
instructed not to play their instruments; 
the piece is the sounds of the audience and 
their surrounding environment.) 



These days, she experiments with 
sound-capturing technologies to create 
ambient soundscapes that evoke specific 
places, such as Lake Champlain, the San 
Francisco Bay, a stone house in Barre or 
the streets of New Orleans. Two of her 
recent creations are part of the current 
Fleming Museum exhibit "Staring Back: 
The Creation and Legacy of Picasso’s ‘Les 
Demoiselles d'Avignon.”' 

“Rock music, and music in general, is so 
much about the physical person,” Karson 
says. “I wanted to take my body out of my 
work, because I felt like it was a distraction 
from what I was interested in — which was 
the background and the layering and the 
subtleties of it. I wanted to take the part of 
myself that wasn’t part of the art out of it.” 

On Wednesday, April 15, and Saturday, 
April 18, Karson will teach others what 
she’s learned in a unique, two-part 


The result of "Mapping Found Sounds" 
will be a sonic map of the Burlington area. 
What will that sound like? Karson has no 
idea — she’s leaving that part up to the 
students. Certainly, though, participants 
shouldn’t expect to stand on street corners 
and record traific noises. 

Part 1 of Karson's workshop will teach 
students how to repurpose the contact mi- 
crophones in cellphones, computers, toys 
and other devices to make a simple listen- 
ing instrument that can attach to head- 
phones. The contact microphone changes 
the way a human ear hears a sound: The 
listener hears only the vibrational reso- 
nance of the sound waves, not the extra 
noise that might identify that resonance 
as, say, a door slamming or a car honking. 

In Part 2, students will explore the 
Burlington area, placing their listening 
device on buildings, sidewalks, street 
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BEN & JERRY’S CONCERTS ON THE GREEN 
AT SHELBURNE MUSEUM - SHELBURNE, VT 


lamps and elsewhere to “discover hidden 
sounds" in the area, as Karson puts it. 

‘1 want to have a reflection on 
Burlington that’s really new,” she says. 

Mapping Found Sounds is already sold 
out, but Karson encourages anyone with 
an interest in this work to get on her grow- 
ing waiting list. “We'll keep track of those 
names and be in touch if there are more 
workshops in the future,” she says, noting 
that another one is in the works for later 
this year. 

Meantime, those who find their cu- 
riosity piqued can see — or rather, hear 
— Karson’s sound maps at the Fleming 
Museum. In the absence of the actual 
painting “Les Demoiselles d'Avignon," 
which has been housed in New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art since 1939, cura- 
tor Janie Cohen unleashed an unconven- 
tional array of multimedia tools. To give 
viewers a sense of the turn-of-the-century 
social climate and art-world response to 
the provocative painting, for example, 
Karson recorded local non-actors reading 
outraged and critical quotations from the 
time period; the audio plays on a loop near 
the entrance of the exhibit. 

IT'S ONE PART 
MAKER CRASH COURSE. 

ONE PART SCAVENGER HUNT 

ANDALL CONCEPTUAL ART. 

Then, to give viewers a sense of the 
“everyday” place and environment that 
fueled Picasso’s creative process, Karson 
created an audiovisual map that evokes 
the mundane sounds and views of the 
Montmartre neighborhood in Paris where 
the artist worked. One segment of the 
piece is an indoor setting; the second part 
is a streetscape. Karson did extensive re- 
search for the project, reading accounts of 
the setting from the Cubist master’s lovers 
and contemporaries. 

She then captured the actual sound 
effects from white noise in her studio and 
other locations, from clips pulled from 
YouTube, and from some she made on 
her own. “I was working with something 
that was more representative than record- 
ing something that was happening in the 
moment,” she notes, “while still making it 
as alive and new as possible.” ® 

INFO 





— a significant effort that will rely heav- 
ily on funding from local donors. 

Penar will reserve a block of seats 
for CCOL members at the elley-long 
music center performance of Fleeting. 
The group is also planning a trip to 
Middlebury to see OCM's folly staged 
Turandot, which begins its weeklong 
run on May 29. 

With Green Mountain Opera Festival 
gone, SAOL plans to focus more on 
Middlebury productions, too, Pendell 
says. Meanwhile, the Stowe group has 
hosted three concerts with local sing- 
ers, including “Opera in the Snow" in 
January, featuring bass vocalist erik 
kroncke. Pendell and Azano also host 
viewings of select operas in their home, 
where they subscribe to Met Opera on 
Demand. For a recent showing of Tosco, 
the couple viewed five different versions 
before deciding on one to share. 

“You really have to manage the ex- 
perience [of opera],” Pendell says. “It’s 
easy to have a bad one” — which could 
ruin the art form for potential fans, she 

SAOL emails a newsletter to mem- 
bers (which Penar forwards to CCOL 
members) periodically listing events 
throughout the region, including ones 
at Opera North in New Hampshire, 
Glimmerglass Festival in New York and 
the Opera de Montreal. The newslet- 
ter also includes links to recent news 
articles about national and global 
developments in the opera world, 
selected by the well-read Azano. The 
latest included a link to last week’s New 
Yorker investigation of controversial 
Met director Peter Gelb. 

Both groups invite “the whole spec- 
trum of opera lovers,” as Penar puts it 
“newbies like myself” — Penar developed 
an interest in opera when her son did — 
“and people who live and breathe it” 

Burlington resident Farrar, who 
helped draw up CCOL’s mission 
statement, trained as an opera singer 
and worked as a teaching artist at the 
Met, among other New York City jobs, 
before moving to Vermont, where she 
now works as Burlington city arts’ 
development director. 

“What's great about CCOL is the com- 
munity it will build,” Farrar notes. “You 
can show up and meet others who care 
about opera and may know more about 
it. It’s an opportunity to connect around 
what is sort of a complex art form." © 

Contact: amy@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

son Library in Shelburne. For more info or 
to join Chittenden County Opera Lovers. 
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JUST ANNOUNCED! ! 


OLD CROW 
MEDICINE 
SHOW 

SATURDAY, 

JULY 25TH 




GARY CLARK JR / 
TROMBONE SHORTY 

& ORLEANS AVENUE 

MONDAY, JUNE 29TH 


THE DECEMBERISTS 
THURSDAY, JULY 30TH 


THE AVETT BROTHERS 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 1ST 


BONNIE RAITT 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 4TH 
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NO DEADLINE 
TO PURCHASE 

but limited quantities are available. 


JAY PEAK ONLY 

$199 200 passes available 

$229 300 passes available 

$299 325 passes available 


THE JUDGE (Jay Peak + Q Burke) 
$199 100 passes available 

$229 200 passes available 

$249 475 passes available 


GRADUATING? 

Check out our new U29 pass. 


1139 

YOUNG ADULT 

SEASON PASS 

for 19-29 year-olds 

$459 

JAY PEAK + Q BURKE 


Don't Let Injuries 
Slow You Down. 


LEARN ABOUT OUR MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING SPORTS MEDICINE CLINIC WITH 
DR. MAHLON BRADLEY. Mondays / 3:30pm - 7pm 

Our scheduling allows extra time for sports specific evaluation and treatment recommendations, 
with later hours that allow school athletes to schedule appointments after school, practice or work. 

X-rays and quick physical therapy referrals available if necessary. 

ORTHOPEDICS AND SPORTS MEDICINE / 802-225-3970 

Medical Office Building B, Suite 2-3 I 130 Fisher RD I Berlin, VT 05602 


University <>/ Vermont 

HEALTH NETWORK 

Central Vermont Medical Center 


O O UVMHealth.org/CVMC 


The heart and science of medicine. 


JAY ^ PEAK 2015+16 COLLEGE SEASON PASSES 

Passes also valid the rest of the 2014+15 ski & ride season. 


EARLY BIRD DEADLINE MAY 11 


(iji) GET YOUR SEASON PASS AT: jaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 
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Dear Cecil, 


Can you do the teeming millions a favor? The 
Jenny McCarthy contingent is going on about 
the risks of vaccinations, but absent from this 
discussion is any consideration of the risk of 
the diseases. 

Mark J. Costello 

This recent measles outbreak got me wonder- 
ing about the cost. I read an article saying the 
Centers for Disease Control report that "every 
dollar spent on the measles, mumps and rubella 
vaccine saves the U.S. $23.30 in medical costs.” 
It also said that Arizona spent $800,000 to 
contain an outbreak. I understand the neces- 
sity for vaccinations, but what costs are they 
talking about? 

Bob from Lansing 


Y ou’re asking whether 
vaccination is worth 
it. There could be 
stupider questions — 
just wait ‘til some C-grade ce- 
lebrity leads the charge against 
indoor plumbing and electric 
lights. However, for now those 
questioning the value of vac- 
cination pretty much have the 
market cornered on idiotic. By 
any measure, childhood im- 
munization has been one of 
humanity’s great achievements, 
substantially eradicating dis- 
eases that in centuries past de- 
populated continents and in the 
memory of persons still alive 
killed or crippled thousands 
every year. But today few have 
any clue, leading some to ask 
why we still need to poke babies 
with needles and all that jazz. 


ft 


So fine. Let me explain why 
locking up mass murderers 
makes sense. 

The argument has changed 
since we last talked vaccines 
in 2007. The second McCarthy 
era has seemingly come and 
gone, as Jenny has walked back 
many of her claims about the 
mercury-autism link, now thor- 
oughly debunked. Likewise, 
Andrew Wakefield’s findings 
tying the measles-mumps- 
rubella vaccine to autism and 
bowel disease have been judged 
bogus at best However, newer 
and equally daft vaccine myths 
have taken their place: 

It's not the mercury; it’s 
the aluminum. Aluminum is 
added to some vaccines to 
boost their effectiveness. But 
aluminum is common in the 


environment — many babies 
get a fair amount via the water 
mixed into formula. After con- 
ducting a study in 2011, the 
FDA concluded, along with 
the rest of the scientific com- 
munity, that the amount cur- 
rently used in vaccines poses no 
significant risk. 

Too many vaccines admin- 
istered simultaneously or in 
close succession can overwhelm 
the immune system. This has 
become a popular “reasonable” 
position: We’re not against 
vaccinations; we just want to 
space them out better. Problem: 
There’s no evidence of any- 
thing harmful about the cur- 
rent vaccination schedule but 
good reason to think monkey- 
ing with it leads to lower im- 
munization rates. A 1994 paper 
found an effort to administer 
MMR shots at the same time as 
other vaccinations would have 
spared a third of the unvac- 
cinated preschoolers who got 
measles during an early-'90s 
US. outbreak. 

Vaccines haven't actually 
been that effective — death 


rates were decreasing in the 
relevant diseases even before 
the vaccines were introduced. 
No shit death rates were going 
down — health care in general 
improved drastically once we 
got past the era of bloodletting, 
and mortality from all sorts of 
causes declined throughout 
the 20th century. None 
of that accounts for the 
massive drops in disease 
— period — immediately 
after the introduction of 
vaccines. Just before the 
measles vaccine was li- 
censed in the U.S., in 1963, 
annual average incidence was 
around 500,000 cases (with 
probably several million more 
unreported); by 1966 we were 
down to about 200,000 new 
cases, and by 1968 just 22,000. 
During its first 20 years the 
measles vaccine prevented an 
estimated 52 million cases, 
17,400 instances of mental im- 
pairment and 5,000 deaths. 

Then there’s smallpox, 
diphtheria and whooping 
cough. They killed thousands 
of Americans a year at their 
respective pre-vaccine peaks; 
by 2004 annual deaths had 
been reduced by more than 99 
percent. Polio vaccination led 
to equally dramatic drops — the 
U.S. has been polio-free since 
1975. 

But you asked about MMR 
cost, possibly thinking measles 
is a mild disease. Not for every- 
body. A 2004 paper estimated 
the hypothetical cost of not 
giving the MMR vaccine to 


any of the 3.8 million American 
babies born in 2001, factoring in 
medical treatment, long-term 
care of kids left disabled, lost 
wages for the dead, reduced 
earnings for the hearing-im- 
paired, and so on. Grand total: 
$7.9 billion for that one batch of 
babies, against $300 million in 
vaccination costs. 

A study of polio vaccination 
found a net benefit of $180 bil- 
lion from 1955 to 2014. When 
the value of avoided suffering, 
paralysis and death was in- 
cluded, the benefit rose to $800 
billion. 

Are vaccines risk-free? 
Nothing is risk-free. In 1955, 
when the polio vaccine was in 
development, the release of a 
defective specimen led to 200 
cases of paralysis and 10 deaths. 
Tragic? Absolutely, but the pro- 
gram went on; no one doubted 
a successful vaccine would save 
far more lives. 

The concept of herd im- 
munity having now been ex- 
plained often enough that even 
state legislators understand 
it, since the beginning of this 
year lawmakers in a dozen 
states have introduced bills 
modifying vaccination policy — 
some eliminating the personal 
or philosophical exemption, 
others requiring school dis- 
tricts to make vaccination-rate 
information publicly available. 
Medicofascism? Some think so. 
But if ever there were justifica- 
tion for public intrusion into 
private decision-making, this 


INFO I 
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\ A / I rj ^ Why Don’t All Vermont ATMs Offer a 
V V I \ . French Language Option? 


A mong the 14 language options 
on the ATM at TD Bank’s 
downtown Burlington branch 
is one that few customers are 
likely to recognize: Shqip. That’s the 
Albanian word for the national language, 
which is spoken by some seven million 
people, most of them in Albania. 

Yet of the eight banks and credit 
unions in the city's downtown, only two 
offer customers the option of reading 
ATM menus in French, a language that, 
according to U.S. Census data, is spoken 
by nearly 10,000 Vermonters. And, of 
course, by the many Quebec natives who 
visit the state. Nothing against the good 
people of Albania, but WTF? 

According to statistics provided by 
the Vermont Department of Tourism and 
Marketing, about 480,000 Quebecois 
spent at least one day in Vermont in 2011, 
the last year for which data are available. 
Each of those visitors spent an estimated 
$219, thus helping contribute a total of 
more than $105 million to Vermont’s 
economy. To spend that money, some 
of them probably had to make cash 
withdrawals at local banks. While many 
Quebecois also speak English, it would 
2 seem a no-brainer to have local ATMs 
g offer French as a language option. 

> Yet when Seven Days surveyed the 
5 eight downtown ATMs, we found the 
§ word “Frangais” only twice, at TD and 
S Key banks. “Espanol” appeared more 
often — on six of the eight machines — but 
likely to less purpose. Though Spanish 
2 is the second most widely spoken lan- 
jj guage in the U.S., it has a small toehold 
° in Vermont. In a report on emergency 
5 preparedness, the Centers for Disease 
<-• Control and Prevention found just 1,685 
Chittenden County households in which 
Spanish is spoken. In more than twice 
« that number of households, some or all 
2 of the residents were Francophone. 

5 Jeff Dudash is a spokesperson for 
w NCR Corporation, the world’s leading 
provider of ATMs and the software 
that runs them. Georgia-based NCR 
does business in 180 countries, Dudash 
said, so its ATMs are programmed with 
many different languages. “Ultimately, 
the bank will make the decision on how 
g many languages it offers on its ATMs,” 
° he said in a phone conversation. 




Evidence that ATMs can be pro- 
grammed to “speak” just about anything: 
Dudash was one of three interviewees 
for this story who referred to a stunt 
pulled by British ATM company Bank 
Machine during the 2012 London 
Olympics. Cockney rhyming slang was 
added as a “language” to numerous 
ATMs around the city. 


When it comes to their options, mul- 
tinational banks have an advantage. Eric 
Springer, a public relations manager 
with Toronto-based TD Bank, said that 
the company made a corporate-level 
decision to offer 14 languages on all of its 
ATMs. “We’ll add new languages if and 
when we enter a new geographic region 
where the primary language isn't one 
currently offered on our ATMs,” he said. 

The reason for such a policy is plain: 
It broadens the bank's customer base. 
Therese Myers, vice president of cor- 
porate communications for Key Bank, 
said as much, and noted that offering 
several language options reflects our 
increasingly multinational culture. Key 
Bank decided to go trilingual about 
seven years ago, when it replaced a large 
number of older machines. 

Users of the ATMs in the downtown 
branches of Merchants Bank and New 
England Federal Credit Union, by con- 
trast, cannot get past the initial menu 


without being able to read at least a little 
English. Why don't other local banks 
offer more language options? 

The problem is not a computational 
one, said Suzanne Cluckey, editor of the 
online trade journal ATM Marketplace. 
“[Adding more languages] is not a ter- 
ribly difficult thing to program.” Cluckey 
cited an example in her hometown of 
Minneapolis. As that city’s Somali popu- 
lation has grown, local ATMs have been 
reprogrammed to include the Somali 
language. Adding languages also does 
not appear to be cost-prohibitive; some 
interviewees said it was “not much," 
while others preferred to withhold that 
information as “proprietary.” 

Vermont Federal Credit Union has 
not added the French language to its 
ATMs for “no real scientific reason,” 
said Tom Crapo, senior vice president 
of operations. His facility’s ATMs offer 
just English and Spanish, in large part 
because the machines came with only 
those two options preinstalled, and no 
one has tinkered with them, he said. 

Crapo acknowledged that he oc- 
casionally hears from customers who’d 
like to see French (or other languages) 
added to VCFU’s ATM readouts, and 
he expressed an interest in rectifying 
the situation. Though he had concerns 
about crowding ATM screens with too 
much information, Crapo said, “We 
can certainly add that, and certainly we 
should, being so close to the border." 

A French option on Vermont’s ATMs 
would seem to make sense — both for 
the banks’ bottom lines and for cus- 
tomer goodwill. Who knows, it could 
even open the multilingual floodgates. 
Someday soon, perhaps Vermonters will 
have the option to interface with ATMs 
in the languages of the state's increas- 
ingly diverse population. For future 
reference, su rut lui is Vietnamese for 
“withdrawal.” ® 


Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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The Vermont Women's Mentoring Program 
SuppOVt a woman making the 

transition from prison . 
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Through April 13, 2015 


ALL BIKES ON SALE! 

ROAD | MOUNTAIN | BIKE PATH | KIDS' 
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15% OFF 

Bike & Run Shoes 


20% OFF 

2015 Spring/Summer Clothing 

Bike, Run, Fitness & Lifestyle 


SPECIALIZED road tires 
BUY ONE GET ONE FREE 

Four models to choose from, while supplies last. 


Compare our 
certificate rates 
to theirs! 


Ours* Theirs** 

3-Year: 1.25% APY .38-1.25%APY 


Open your certificate or IRA today! 

■ Minimum balance is only $500 

■ Also available as Roth IRA, Traditional IFiA, 
or Educational Savings Account 

■ Can be opened and funded online 

■ Earn a guaranteed return 

■ Your funds are insured to $250,000 
by the NCUA 

North 
Country 

Your community credit union 

www.northcountry.org 
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Vermont Foodbank 


$1 provides 3 meals to 
Vermonters in need. s' 

In 2014, with your help, we raised 
more than $13,000 for the Vennont i T r - . 

Foodbank. This year, The Vermont 

Community Foundation will 

once again match our total donation up to $5,000. 

Help us connect all Vermonters with local healthy food. 


For menus and more: vermontrestanrantweek.com 
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Extra Credit 


N ick Darrow graduated from 
Middlebury Union High 
School and headed to an 
arts college in Colorado 
to pursue his dream: becoming an 
animator. He finished his freshman 
year with a 4.0 grade point average, 
but financial problems forced him to 
drop out before his sophomore year, 
he says. 

So Darrow found himself back 
home in Vermont, working seven 
days a week at the Dunkin’ Donuts 
and Shaw's s 


NAME 

Nick Darrow 


TOWN 

Burlington 

JOB 

Head teller, 
Vermont Federal 
Credit Union, 
South Burlington 


permarket in 
Middlebury and 
trying to figure 
out how to make 
his way in the 
world. One day, a 
regular Dunkin’ 

Donuts customer 
mentioned that 
he worked at the 
Vermont Federal 
Credit Union and 
urged Darrow to apply for a job there. 

That was three years ago. Today, 
at just 23, Darrow has worked his 
way up from a seasonal employee to 
head teller at the credit union's South 
Burlington branch. A chatty extrovert, 
Darrow says he still dreams of work- 
ing for Disney and making a career as 
an animator. He spends his free time 
buried in his sketchbook and chroni- 
cling his meandering journey on his 
website. 

But he’s been surprised, Darrow 
says, at how much he enjoys working 
in the most visible position in the fi- 
nancial world. 

“When life denied me an easier way 
to dream, I took the hard way head- 
on,” he wrote recently on his blog, “p] 
am figuring it out as I go.” 

Darrow took time out from han- 
dling money to tell Seven Days about 
his job. 


SEVEN DAYS: Some people might 
think that working as a bank teller 
is a fairly boring gig. Why are you so 
enthusiastic about your job? 

NICK DARROW: I’m a people person. 
I really love interacting with all the 
Union members and everyone who 
comes through all day. I feel needed. I 
can help members with any issue that 
comes forward. I’m always trying to 



remember members by name and face. 
Every time they come in, you haven’t 
seen them in weeks. It’s like seeing an 
old friend. The toughest thing about 
being on the teller line [is] the days it's 
really busy and you can't take the time 
to really talk to the members like you’re 
an old friend, because that’s what 
makes the job fun. 

SD: What has the job taught you? 

ND: I’ve learned how to be very, very 
patient with people inside and outside 
work. As you know, money can be 


stressful. Bounced checks — it happens 
to everybody. We have members who 
stress out, and I feel like it’s our role as 
the first people who come into contact 
[with them] to say, “Everything will be 
OK; we will figure it out.” We have to be 
the knight in shining armor. 

SD: I have to ask, do you have a 
favorite coin or currency? 

ND: I would have to say I really like 
the new hundred-dollar bills. They 
are almost high tech. They are very 
colorful. 


SD: Ever since I downloaded my 
bank's mobile-deposit app, I haven't 
set foot in my local branch. Do you 
worry that this job that you love 
might one day disappear? 

ND: We mention the app and mobile 
checking [to customers], how it can save 
time. But because we care about them and 
talk to them about their day, [plenty of 
people would] rather wait 45 minutes to 
see us. We tell people we have busy days, 
and the lines are to the door, and we tell 
people in line about the app. But they stay. 
Ido close to or over 100 transactions a day. 

SD: Has working as a teller made 
you more financially savvy? Are you 
more inclined to save and be disci- 
plined with your own money? 

ND: I got very lucky. There was a 
course educating us on investing and 
saving. It was great. As you can imagine, 
working on the teller line, you become 
more disciplined, because you see how 
undisciplined people can be. It’s tough 
to get the numbers and tell [members] 
that they are in a bad situation. Everyone 
is eventually late on a payment, or 
spending money that they don’t have. 
Little things like that can spiral out of 
control. We help them look through 
their transactions and plan for beyond. 

SD: Has meeting so many people 
every day helped you develop your 
art career? Have you landed any 

ND: I'm always doodling. I can’t stop. I 
always have a pad of paper and a pencil. 
Some will ask me what I’m doing, or 
what I am doing on the weekends, and 
I will mention artwork, and they get 
interested. I’ve had a couple ask me to 
do portrait work for them. That is really 
nice. It makes me feel like I’m really part 
of the community. My goal is to have art 
be my full-time career. But, right now, I 
have to pay the bills. 

I haven’t drawn anything involving my 
experiences at the credit union, but I’ve 
got to. I would love to do caricatures. ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D. 

INFO 

showcasing a Vermonter with an interesting 
occupation. Suggest a job you would like to 




Jane’s Addition 

A powerful Vermont senator holds the purse strings — and the lunch bag 


J ane Kitchel, the six-term senator 
from Caledonia County, seemed a 
little preoccupied last Thursday 
afternoon. As she took her seat 
in the Senate Appropriations Committee's 
Statehouse meeting room, she confessed 
to her colleagues that she’d struggled to 
sleep the night before. 

Who could blame her? In the next 
month, the committee she chairs is 
expected to cut more than $50 million 
from the state’s $1.48 billion general fund 
budget. With dozens of state programs and 
hundreds of jobs on the line, the pressure 
Kitchel faces is immense. 

But that's not what's keeping her up at 
night. 

“I've got to do Easter breakfast at the 
church for 100, and I've got company 
coming, and I’ve got to make a bunny 
cake, and I’ve got to make an Italian cream 
pie, and I’ve got to make homemade ice 
cream!” she exclaimed. 

None of that is out of the ordinary for 
the silver-haired 69-year-old, whose sober 
bearing and austere clothing bring to mind a 
matriarch in a 19th century black-and-white 
photograph. She casually informed her 
colleagues that she'd been cooking for the 
Danville Congregational Church for nearly 
half a century. 

“You’ve been doing Easter breakfast for 
45 years?” Sen. Dick Sears (D -Bennington) 
asked incredulously. "Do the same people 
come every year?” 

“Well, a lot of them have died — includ- 
ing my help!” Kitchel said with a nervous 
laugh. “It’s getting smaller and smaller.” 

For as long as she’s been cooking Easter 
breakfast, Kitchel has also been pulling the 
levers of state government to help neigh- 
bors in need. 

Fresh out of college in 1967, she took 
an entry-level job as a social worker in the 
St Johnsbury district office of what was 
then known as the Department of Social 
Welfare. Over the course of 35 years, she 
worked her way from the bottom rung to 
the top, retiring in 2002 as secretary of 
the Agency of Human Services. Two years 
after that, the Democrat won her first term 
representing 23 Connecticut River towns 
in the Vermont Senate. 

Through it all, Kitchel has remained 
deeply rooted in the Northeast Kingdom hill 
town of Danville, where her family has oper- 
ated the McDonald Farm since 1839. While 
her colleagues carouse in Montpelier bars, 
she commutes home each night with her 
legislator sister, Rep. Kitty Toll (D-Danville), 
and wakes up early to bake for her commit- 
tee and make lunch for fellow senators. 

“She’s the quintessential Vermonter,” 
says former governor Howard Dean, who 
appointed Kitchel AHS secretary in 1999. 
“She's completely disinterested in her own 
promotion and one of the most capable 
people I’ve met — anywhere.” 

Arguably the most powerful member of 
the Senate, Kitchel remains little known 
outside the Statehouse and her own Senate 



district. Unlike some senators, who jostle 
their way in front of the television camera, 
she shuns media attention, insisting to 
one reporter that she’s “too boring” to be 
profiled. 

An animated presence in committee, 
where she demonstrates an in-depth 
knowledge of every line item in the 
budget, Kitchel keeps her head down in 
the Statehouse halls and avoids the gossipy 
realm of the cafeteria. She rarely speaks 
up on the Senate floor, but when she does, 
people listen. 

“She’s probably the most humble 
person you’ll ever meet," says Sen. Dick 
Mazza (D-Grand Isle), another quietly 
influential lawmaker, who sits beside 
her in the Senate chamber. “She has a 
tremendous amount of power as chair of 
Appropriations, but you’d never know it by 
talking to her." 

What distinguishes her from others, 
says Sen. Richard Westman (R-Lamoille), 
is the seriousness of purpose she brings to 

“This is not a game to her. This is about 
running the state well,” he says. “The poli- 
tics are always second to her.” 

Out of the Barn 

When Rob Ide's mother was looking for a 
babysitter more than half a century ago, he 
recalls, “She thought of the family that had 
the most kids." 

In Danville, that was always the 
Beatties. 

Martha Jane got the gig. She was the 
second of 10 children to Catherine Beattie, 
who ran the family’s dairy farm and served 
a term in the legislature in the mid-1960s. 
Jane’s father, Harold, had another four 
children by a previous marriage. 

“Every town has a number of fami- 
lies that are hard workers and involved 
in everything,” says Ide, who preceded 
Kitchel in the Senate and now serves as 
commissioner of motor vehicles. “You 
could certainly say that about the Beattie 
family; very, very community-minded and 
engaged.” 

Kitchel and her siblings spent their 
early years in the barn and pasture, bring- 
ing in the cows and cleaning milk pails. 

“If you grew up on a farm and don’t 
have work ethic, you missed the picture 
somewhere,” says Toll, Kitchel's young- 
est sibling. “You don't waste things. My 
mother grew up during the Depression. 
She said none of us understood what hard 

Though the family prized frugality, it 
was known far and wide for its generosity. 

“If anyone in town needed a meal or 
somebody needed some help, Catherine 
was front row and center to help some- 
body," says Roy Vance, a lifelong Danville 
resident former legislator and now an as- 
sistant judge in Vermont Superior Court. 

Through their involvement in civic 
affairs — Kitchel’s father served on 



NO MATTER HOW THE BUDGET IS BALANCED NEXT MONTH, 

ONETHING IS FOR CERTAIN: IT WILL HAVE 
JANE KITCHEL'S FINGERPRINTS ALL OVER IT. 


the selectboard and her mother was a 
longtime member of the Vermont Farm 
Bureau — the Beatties befriended many 
a politician, including U.S. senator Ralph 
Flanders. Kitchel still recalls the day in 
1954 when the Springfield Republican 
called for the censure of fellow senator 
Joseph McCarthy. 

“It was a broad and rich upbringing,” 
she says. “Here we are going out to dinner 
with a U.S. senator and, on the other hand, 
my mom had guys from jail come up to 
work on the farm, and they sat down to 
eat with us. It didn’t matter who you were; 
Come in and eat." 

According to Toll, whose sister was 
almost old enough to be her mother, 


Kitchel “was always kind of the outlier” in 
the family. 

“Janie always carried herself differ- 
ently. She always seemed a little more 
sophisticated,” Toll says. “Coming off a 
small dairy farm in the Northeast Kingdom 
of Vermont, Janie always looked studious 
and knowledgeable and had direction." 

After graduating from Wilson 
College, then a small women’s school in 
Pennsylvania, Kitchel threw herself into 
her work at the Department of Social 
Welfare. Back then, she says, “Everything 
was done in people’s homes." She notes 
with amusement how people in the profes- 
sion seem to be rediscovering the value of 
working in the field. 


Early in her career, Kitchel developed a 
fondness for a girl in her care named Janet 
Fraser. She started taking Fraser, who 
came from a troubled home, out to dinner 
and to her parents’ farm — and eventually 
became a sort of foster mother to her. 

“She changed my world,” Fraser says. 
“If it hadn't been for Jane, my life would 
not have been turned around in the right 
direction." 

More than 40 years later, Kitchel 
continues to keep an eye on Fraser, now 
a mother of five and heavy equipment 
operator in Newbury. When she couldn’t 
get a son with learning disabilities into 
preschool, she called Kitchel, who made 
it happen within a week. She credits the 
senator with encouraging two of her 
daughters to go to college. 

“She changed my daughters’ lives, too, 
and let them know there's so much more 
out there,” Fraser says. 

These days, when Kitchel is up for 
reelection and busy marching in parades, 
Fraser and her children are often by the 
senator’s side. But instead of throwing 
sweets to the crowd, Kitchel distributes 
pencils. 

“She would want to pass out something 
meaningful to everybody,” Fraser says. 
“She’d say, ‘I know everybody wants candy, 
but I want to give them something they 
can learn with.’” 

Eight of the Beattie children still 
live in the area; one owns the Creamery 
Restaurant and another Marty’s 1st Stop 
deli and convenience store. Every Sunday, 
Kitchel and her husband, Guil, join a smat- 
tering of brothers, sisters, nieces and neph- 
ews at Tbll's house for a family supper. The 
senator cooks the meal, which usually 
includes something she’s put up from her 
half-acre garden. 

The Kitchels have one son, Nathaniel, 
who lives in Wyoming and is pursuing a 
doctorate in paleoindian archaeology. 

Since their mother died last September, 
Kitchel and Toll have dedicated them- 
selves to making sure the McDonald Farm 
stays in business — and in the family. Their 
nephews, James Beattie and Jacob Mills, 
are now the sixth generation to run it. The 
farm is a frequent topic of conversation 
during their daily 40-minute drive to the 
Statehouse and back. 

“It's a good exchange," Tbll says of their 
time in the car. “It’s politics. It's planning 
meals. It's who's doing what for Easter or 
Christmas or birthdays." 

And it’s the state budget, over which 
the two sisters have an inordinate amount 
of power. When Toll was first appointed to 
the House Appropriations Committee, she 
would write down any questions she had 
in a notebook, knowing she could ask the 
expert in the carpool later. 

“For the first couple of years, I would 
just pepper her with questions on the ride 
home," Toll says. 
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The Mother of 2-1-1’ 

Testifying before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee isn't easy. No 
matter the program in question, it’s likely 
the chair knows as much about it as the 
witness — and maybe had a hand in its 
creation. 

“She understands more about the 
Agency of Human Services than anyone 
I've ever served with," says Sears, a long- 
time member of the committee. 

When a newly installed bureaucrat 
mentioned the Willis Position Evaluation 
System in a meeting last week, Kitchel 
chimed right in: “That process has been 
around for 30 years, maybe." 

The chair, in a scarlet turtleneck and 
matching red and black sweater, peered 
over her glasses and acknowledged, “I'm 
dating myself." 

“You were already dated,” Sen. Diane 
Snelling (D-Chittenden) shot back. 

“Didn't you invent the internet, too?” 
Sears inquired with a grin. 

Maybe not, but Kitchel has had a hand 
in nearly every social service transforma- 
tion since then-governor Madeleine Kunin 
appointed her deputy commissioner of 
social welfare in 1985. 

Dean's controversial welfare reforms? 
“She really was the driving force," the 
former governor says. 

Expanding Dr. Dynasaur to children 
whose families earn 300 percent of the 
federal poverty level? “That was some- 
thing I proposed to the governor and he 
accepted it," Kitchel says. “It raised it to 
such an income level that virtually every 
child was covered.” 

s The Reach Up cash assistance program? 

jh “She was there when we named it," says 
Si Kathy Hoyt, who worked with Kitchel in 
< AHS before becoming Dean’s chief of staff. 
5 Vermont’s 2-1-1 information and refer- 
§ ral service? “I was the mother of 2 - 1 - 1 ,” 
Kitchel says with pride. 

Given that history, it would be reason- 

2 able to assume Kitchel might use her perch 
jj atop Senate Appropriations to stubbornly 
9 protect the programs she created. But her 
5 colleagues insist that's far from the case. 

° “She’s a very big-picture thinker," 
says Rep. Mitzi Johnson (D-Grand Isle), 
Kitchel’s counterpart as chair of the House 
w Appropriations Committee. 'You know, 
5 she comes up with these sort of big, sweep- 
z ing change ideas: Let’s abolish this entire 

3 department or collapse this program." 

But Kitchel doesn't suffer fools who 
propose change for the sake of change — or 
cuts for the sake of cuts. 

“What I find sometimes a little frus- 
trating is that a lot of the policy frame- 
g work they don’t understand,” she says of 
5 bureaucrats with less experience than 
S she. ‘When you've been around as long as 
S I have, I carry some of that institutional 


knowledge of why we did it the way we 
did." 

When someone brings up an idea that’s 
been beaten to death before, Westman 
says, Kitchel is quick to deploy one of her 
famous barnyard epithets, such as, “Why 
would we kick that cow turd again?” 

Some of her expressions aren't so 
family-friendly. 

“There’s nothing about Jane that isn’t 
dignified,” Westman says. “But she’s not 
afraid to call it the way she sees it." 

Lunch Lady 

Just before noon last Thursday, Toll 
walked into her sister’s committee room 
and rummaged through a brown paper bag 
filled to the brim with food. 

She was there to collect her lunch, 
which her elder sister makes three days a 
week for her, Westman and Sen. Tim Ashe 
(D/P-Chittenden). 



“It’s kind of odd isn’t it?” Toll said, as 
she pulled out a sandwich, a clementine, 
homemade shortbread cookies and an in- 
dividually packed bag of potato chips. She 
added with a grin, “I’m sure they do this at 
the California Statehouse." 

Westman entered the room as Toll ex- 
tracted her meal, but the Lamoille County 
Republican refused to take his until the 
chef was present. 

“I wait to be given mine," he explained. 

A few minutes later, as he loitered out- 
side, Westman spotted Kitchel returning 
to her committee room and followed her 
through the door. 

“Did Kitty— she took a — this is chicken 
salad, and the other one's roast beef," 
Kitchel said, examining the remaining 
contents of the paper bag. 

“What do you want?” Westman asked 
politely. 

“Oh, it doesn't matter," Kitchel said 
with a sigh. 

“I want chicken salad if nobody else 
wants it,” Westman offered. 

“Pickles? You want chicken salad? 
Take the chicken salad. What about this?” 
Kitchel said, holding out a clementine. 

'Yeah, I’ll take that, too," Westman said, 
turning to leave. 



'You’re not going to eat with us, huh?" 
Kitchel asked. 

“No," Westman called back, halfway 
through the door. 

“Did you get your cookies?” Kitchel 
called out after him. 

Five minutes after Westman de- 
parted, Ashe crossed the hall from the 
Senate Finance Committee and joined 
Kitchel at her table. Ashe, the senator 
in charge of raising the money Kitchel 
is in charge of spending, has forged a 
close relationship with his colleague, 
despite their obvious differences: He is 
31 years her junior, grew up in suburban 
Massachusetts and first ran for office as 
a Progressive. 

“This is in stark contrast to her repu- 
tation as a really stingy person," Ashe 
said facetiously as Kitchel handed him a 
sandwich. 

“I brought onions, if you want them," 
she said, ignoring the remark. 

“I think I'm goingto pass on the onions," 
Ashe said. "They’re rather pungent.” 

“They are very pungent," Kitchel 
agreed. 

Dollars and Sense 

Two weeks ago, the Vermont House 
passed a budget that relies on $53 million 
in cuts, $35 million in new revenue and 
$25 million in one-time funds. The 
cuts — to state employees’ payroll, low- 
income heating assistance and countless 
human service programs — were deep. 

It's now up to Kitchel and her com- 
mittee to draw up their own budget, 
which must pass the Senate and be 
reconciled with the House’s version 
before heading to the governor for his 
signature. 

With the budget hot potato in her 
hands, Kitchel has been flooded with 
emails from those in fear of the budget ax. 


“We’re getting them from every 
entity that's impacted by the House 
budget, from the libraries to Vermont 
Public Television to the PSAPS," she 
says, referring to the Newport and 
Rutland public-safety answering points 
which Gov. Peter Shumlin’s administra- 
tion has proposed consolidating. ‘You 
look at the list, and there’s an impact on 
Vermonters in different ways." 

State government has been spending 
more money on services than it brings in 
since Kitchel took over the appropria- 
tions committee in 2011. But she says 
this year is the toughest budget yet. 

'Year after year after year, it becomes 
progressively more difficult, because 
you’ve gone into every hidey-hole you 
can think of," she says. “It really puts a 
high demand on your brain cells, let me 
tell you." 

1 As Kitchel and her committee pre- 
I pare to make the kind of choices that 
“ will result in layoffs and reduced ser- 
vices, her colleagues seem to trust her 
implicitly to make the right decisions. 
That's rare in a Senate that often finds 
itself divided between the conserva- 
tives of Rutland County and northern 
Vermont and the liberals of Chittenden 
County and southern Vermont. 

“I’ve always viewed her as the glue 
that holds everything together," Lt. Gov. 
Phil Scott, a Republican, says. “She’s 
very giving but very frugal at the same 

Kitchel's political philosophy quite 
clearly derives from the ethos of 
McDonald Farm, where one does not 
waste but there’s always room for an- 
other at supper. 

“I believe that government can 
and should play a constructive role 
in people’s lives, but I think it comes 
with a high degree of accountability 
because you are often obligating public 
resources,” she says. “I'm part of that 
broad middle. There’s no question about 

Kitchel's decisions are guided not by 
partisan politics, but by practical prin- 
ciples she's happy to list: 

“Power is to be exercised with great 
caution,” she says. 

“Give credit where credit is due.” 

“It’s better to make a decision based on 
the best information you have than to pro- 
crastinate and hold everything in limbo." 

And, “Don’t be threatened by smart, 
talented people." 

No matter how the budget is balanced 
next month, one thing is for certain: It 
will have Kitchel’s fingerprints all over it. 

“She is tough without being the least 
bit unpleasant,” Dean says. “And she 
almost always gets her way." © 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic partner 
of Seven Days publisher and coeditor Paula 
Routly. 



"WITH MY PAY, I DIDN'T THINK 
I COULD BUY A HOME, 
BUT WITH CHT IT 
WAS POSSIBLE." 


Find out how Ashley was 
able to buy her home with 
Champlain Housing Trust at 
getahome.org/possibilities. 



Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a mental health counselor 
and certification as a substance abuse counselor 
in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 

Accepting applications for both September 2015 and January 2016 


Specializations focused on clinical services and 
administration in Integrated Community Mental 
Health and Substance Abuse Services for Children, 
Youth and Families or Adults. 


Southern,^ 
New Hampshire 
University 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 
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An Itch to Scratch 


A habitual lottery player wants to get Vermont out of the "numbers racket" by ken picard 



C ole Ward is one of the 
top-ranked master butch- 
ers in the United States. 

He's taught his trade to 
college students and farmers, been 
featured in culinary books and 
articles, and produced his own 
book, CD and instructional video 
on raising, butchering and market- 
ing gourmet meats. In short, Ward 
knows exactly how lambs are led 
to slaughter. 

So here’s the unkindest cut 
Ward often feels like a lamb him- 
self— when he plays the lottery. 

Over the years, the 64-year-old 
Fairfield resident has dropped a 
chunk of change on his personal 
vice: instant scratch-off tickets. 

Though Ward insists he's not 
a gambling addict, nor does he 
attend Gamblers Anonymous 
meetings, he briefly consulted a 
counselor to determine if he had 
a problem. (He didn't stay long.) 

And, while Ward has never lost 
his house as a result of his lottery 
habit, he admits it’s occasion- 
ally “put a crimp” in his monthly 
finances. 

Has he ever tallied up his 
losses? “I would be embarrassed 
to say, because it’s a large number," 

Ward admits. “But I could prob- 
ably retire at my age now on what 
I've spent on the lottery over the 
course of 20 years. And I have 
a relative who could probably 
double my retirement" from his 
own lottery losses, Ward adds. 

Ward insists he's neither stupid nor 
bad at math, which he says are common 
assumptions about those who play the 
lottery regularly. He asserts that the 
Vermont Lottery deliberately preys on 
the poor, the elderly, the uneducated and 
those like himself, who have trouble resist- 
ing the urge. Contending that the lottery 
takes more from Vermonters — in terms 
of stress-related ailments, depression, 
property crimes and financial ruin — than 
it gives back, Ward wants the state to get 

Though he generally avoids busi- 
nesses that sell lottery tickets, Ward re- 
cently met a reporter at the On the Run 
convenience store in St. Albans. There 
he aired his grievances about the lot- 
tery, which he calls a "numbers racket.” 
While we spoke, Ward recognized sev- 
eral people at the register buying scratch 
tickets, including one who he knows has 
a serious gambling problem. 


"The lottery' has those [tickets] strategi- 
cally placed so you have to see them every 
place you have to go, and they become a 
habit,” he say's. “You walk into a store to 
buy a coffee, and there they are. When I 
was a smoker, a pack of smokes would cost 
me 50 bucks. And it wasn't because of the 
[price of] cigarettes." 

Ward’s lottery woes date to the 1980s, 
when he owned a grocery store in St. 
Albans. Back then, his problem wasn’t 
with buying lottery tickets but with selling 
them. The lottery commission automati- 
cally debited his store’s checking account 
to recoup the proceeds from ticket sales. 
Though some retailers keep separate ac- 
counts for grocery and lottery sales, Ward 
assumed his lottery sales weren’t enough 
to justify two accounts. 

One day he got a call from his bank 
informing him that the account was over- 
drawn by more than $2,000. After doing 
some “internal research," Ward deter- 
mined that one of his cashiers was playing 
the scratch tickets when he wasn’t around. 


Though he couldn’t prove the thefts, he 
dumped the lottery immediately. 

Ward started buying scratch tickets 
himself in the mid-1990s. For several 
years, he had a route selling automo- 
tive detail supplies to stores in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and upstate New York. 
Typically, he’d stop at each store, buy 
coffee or a hot dog, then drop $10 or $20 
on lottery games. 

“Next thing you know, you get home 
and you’ve spent $100 on scratch tickets,” 
he recalls. “I don't think anything bothers 
me more than spending money and not 
getting anything for it." 

Actually, Ward has probably had better 
luck than most lottery regulars. In the 
1990s, he bought a $10,000 winning ticket 
at a store in Richford, which netted him 
$7,200 after taxes. Then, six years ago, he 
hit a $25,000 ticket at a St. Albans grocery, 
from which he took home $17,200. 

Like many a gambler, Ward can de- 
scribe in detail how he hit the big jackpot. 
It began with a dream several nights earlier 


about buying the winning ticket 
Then came the ritual of playing 
the scratch game “in reverse” — 
from the bottom of the ticket up 
— and the moment of scratching 
the final winning number while 
sitting alone in his car. 

“Playing scratch tickets isn’t 
about greed. There’s a certain 

explains. “But there’s a certain 
amount of depression that comes 
with it, too. And that’s there for 
everyone." 

Indeed, like most lottery play- 
ers, Ward has lost far more than 
he’s won — though not nearly as 
much as others he knows, he says. 

What bothers him most, he 
suggests, is that the games prey 
on the desperation of poor people 
who can least afford to piss away 
their money. He knows one 
woman who was recently forced 
to sell off farmland in northern 
Vermont because she’d spent too 
much on scratch tickets. Another 
just had her car repossessed. 
Last year, a “very close relative” 
of Ward's dropped $16,000 on 
scratch tickets in one month and 
almost lost his business. 

“How many Vermont kids 
go to bed hungry due to lottery 
losses? A lot of them,” he suggests. 

In response. Ward has called 
and sent letters to the governor, 
the attorney general, the speaker 
of the House and anyone else in 
a position of power, urging them to inves- 
tigate the lottery as a “scam," a “rip-off" 
and a “drain on our economy.” Recently, 
his efforts found a sympathetic ear in the 
legislature. 

Earlier this session, Rep. Tom Stevens 
(D-Waterbury) introduced H.244, a bill 
that would repeal the lottery entirely. A 
second bill introduced by Stevens, who’s 
also vice chair of the Committee on 
General, Housing and Military Affairs, 
which oversees the lottery, would consoli- 
date the lottery, the Department of Liquor 
Control and the medical marijuana regis- 
try under a single “Agency of Controlled 
Substances.” In effect, the lottery would 
be regulated with the same scrutiny as 
tobacco, booze, medical cannabis and rec- 
reational marijuana, Stevens adds, if the 
last is ever legalized. 

For Ward, it’s fitting to compare the lot- 
tery to a controlled substance. As he puts 
it, “Telling someone to ‘play responsibly'” 
— a message featured on all lottery tickets 





and advertising material — “is like telling 
someone to use cocaine responsibly.” 

But realistically, both Ward and 
Stevens acknowledge that the odds are 
against them: The Vermont Lottery is not 
likely to cash out and go away any time 
soon. Since its inception in 1978 — 
the result of an overwhelming 
statewide referendum calling 
for a state-run lottery — the 
number of games and ticket 
vendors (aka “agents”) has 
only grown. 

Three years ago, the 
Vermont Lottery installed 
100 new vending machines 
in retail outlets statewide. Last 
year, the commission unveiled its 
newest gaming device: a pilot project of 25 
video “consoles” that each stand six feet 
tall and sell nearly all Vermont Lottery 
products electronically. Executive direc- 
tor Gregory Smith reports that lottery 
revenues in the last three and a half years 
have jumped by more than 10 percent. 

Today, the Vermont Lottery takes in 
between $100 million and $110 million 
annually, part of a $70 billion nationwide 
industry. As HBO’s 
John Oliver noted re- 
cently, that’s more than 
Americans spent last 
year on movie tickets, 
music, pom, the National 
Football League, Major 
League Baseball and 
video games combined. 

While Smith touts 
the lottery as a funding 
source for public educa- 
tion — in fiscal year 2014, 
lottery contributions to 
the Vermont Education 
Funding System totaled 
$22.6 million — Ward 
notes that figure is just 1.5 percent of the 
state’s total education budget. 

How are lottery sales any different 
from revenues from tobacco and alcohol, 
two potentially addictive products that ing cash, debit 
are also state sanctioned and taxed? ‘ 

As Ward puts it, if he walks into a con- 
venience store, buys a six-pack of beer, 
downs it in 20 minutes and returns for 
more, the store should refuse the sale. No 
such restriction applies to the sale of lot- 
tery tickets to someone with a gambling 
problem. And, as Stevens points out, the 
iottery has begun putting gambling ma- 
chines in bars without studying the haz- 
ards posed to people who are addicted to 
both activities. 

The field of psychiatry now formally 
recognizes gambling as an addiction. 

Peter Espenshade, president of the 
Vermont Association for Mental Health 
& Addiction Recovery, as well as the 
Vermont Council on Problem Gambling, 
says that one reason gambling addiction 
is so pernicious is that it’s difficult to tell 
when someone is in its clutches. 


IS LIKETELLING 
SOMEONE TO 
USE COCAINE 


COLE WARD 


“If you were a meth addict, I would 
be able to tell pretty quickly if I were a 
friend or family member,” Espenshade 
explains. “A gambling addict? No, be- 
cause you wouldn’t have the physical 
manifestations.” 

Espenshade agrees with Ward 
t one point: Gambling has 
taken a serious toll on 
Vermont taxpayers. Early 
findings of a study of prob- 
’ lem gambling in Vermont, 
’ which is due out by the 
end of June, already indi- 
cate that many of Vermont’s 
public embezzlement cases 
rere a direct consequence of 
gambling addiction. 

Nevertheless, Espenshade — whose 
organization is funded by the Vermont 
Lottery — hedges his bets by not calling 
for an end to the lottery itself. 

“As addiction specialists, we’re op- 
posed to heroin," he says. “But we're not 
opposed to the lottery, because exposure 
does not necessarily lead to addiction." 

Lottery director Smith points out that 
its market research, conducted every 
two years, studies the 
stratification of consum- 
ers’ education, income 
levels, gender and age 
demographics. As he 
puts it, “We are very 
evenly distributed at all 

“Our playership is 
also evenly distributed 
for people making under 
$35,000 a year to people 
making over $100,000 
a year,” he adds. “What 
they’re spending I can’t 
tell you, but people with 
the deeper pockets obvi- 
ously have the potential to spend more.” 

For his part. Ward doesn’t take 
chances anymore. He’s put safeguards 

place for himself, including not keep- 
credit cards on hand. 
His paychecks are directly deposited 
into his savings account. When he needs 
gas money, he takes out exactly what he 

Finally, Ward tries not to patronize 
businesses that might feed his habit, and 
urges them to drop the games. 

“Retailers in Vermont owe their cus- 
tomers as much loyalty as they expect 
from their customers,” he says. “In my day, 
we counted on those regular customers 
coming to your store every week and sup- 
porting your business. Do I want to reward 
them by stealing from them? No.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Long River Tai Chi Cirde is the school of Wolfe Lowenthal, student of Professor Cheng Man-ch'ing 
and author of three classic works on Tai Chi Ch'uan. Patrick Cavanaugh is a longtime student of 
Wblfe's and a senior instructor at Long River Tai Chi in VT& NH and will be teaching the dasses in 
Burlington. The course lasts one year. Reg. will remain open thru May 27th. 


- H INTERIOR REJUVENATION f y. 

by jana muratori-asaro 
declutter your home for peace of mind 

INTERIORS / ORGANIZATION / DECLUTTERING 
802.522.7012 jmuratoriasaro@yahoo.com www.interiorrejuvenation.o 


T'ai Chi Ch'uan in Burlington 

Morning Beginners' class starts May 6th 


Starts: Wed. May 6th / 9-10 a.m. / Cost: $65 per month 
Location: North End Studios 294 North Winooski Ave 
Call: 802-490-6405 / email: patrick@longrivertaichi.org 


WANT TO TRAVEL? 

Work with international students? 


Learn to Teach English this Summer! 

DIPLOMA PROGRAM 

in Teaching English to Speakers 
of Other Languages 

Limited Scholarships available 

smcvt.edu/graduate/tesol 
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Friday. April 10 1 6:30 - 9:30 PM 
New Moon Cafe, BTV | S20 
iIve.V[uiic.bf "free Tap Three 
Bun. Wutn Cidtn 
Velicioui-Anocki- 

Exdu&iue. acceM. to- (kaU. {jjiom. 10(h 
local ba&ineMeA 

All proceeds support urw/ioved 
acceM ■ to housing & essential 
services for VtmordeM. in need. 
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22nd ANNUAL SPRING 

BOOK FAIR 


SUNDAY, APRIL 19, 2015 
10 am— 4pm 

NEW LOCATION 
Hilton Burlington 
60 Battery Street. Burlington, VT 

ADMISSION IS FREE! 

Free Parking 

For more information: 

(802) 527-7243 
books@TKeEloquentPage.com 
antlsBookCountry.com 
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Theater review: Almost, Maine, 'Parish Players 

fi-Y MEG BRAZILt 


W ith winter barely in the 
rearview mirror, the 
Parish Players’ produc- 
tion of Almost, Maine stirs 
knowing laughter in audiences all too 
familiar with winter’s short days and 
cold nights. The small-town tales woven 
by playwright John Cariani might feel 
familiar to many Vermonters, too. 

Told as nine interlinked stories, or 
scenes, over two acts, the play presents 
residents of a community near the 
Canadian border as they wrestle with re- 
lationships, mostly romantic. Touching 
on pivotal moments in people’s lives and 
loves, the stories mix a little magic into 
the realism. Call it rom-com for the the- 
ater. But if Almost, Maine risks becoming 
theater life, Cariani keeps things surpris- 
ing, and sometimes deeply moving. Brisk 
pacing by director Samantha Davidson 
Green and the Parish Players cast also 
helps avoid that pitfall. 

For this production, Green cast three 
women and four men to play 19 roles: 
Allison Fay Brown, Michelle Carlson 
and Leah C. Romano; and Noor Taher, 
Erik Gaetz, Rob O’Leary and Justin 
Pomerville. 

Their town is so small it doesn’t 
have a name, just a number: Township 
Thirteen, Range Seven. In a scene titled 
“Her Heart,” one local tells a visitor, “It’s 


not gonna be on your map, ’cause it’s not 
an actual town, technically. See, to be a 
town, you gotta get organized. And we 
never got around to gettin' organized, so 
... we’re just ‘Almost.’” 

Of course, the fictional place — in- 
spired by Cariani’s hometown in Maine 
— is almost in Canada, too. 

Perhaps because he’s a native, the 
playwright avoids the stereotypes typi- 
cally applied to rural New Englanders: 
rednecks, quirky eccentrics, simpletons. 
Instead, the characters speak simply and 
frankly, without sentimentality, as they 
navigate the path of love. The actors 
portray honest, hardworking people 
who lack cynicism and irony. 

The play takes place on a single 
Friday night in midwinter. The Parish 
Players’ set is simplicity itself, consist- 
ing primarily of a rough-hewn wooden 
bench outdoors — indicated by freshly 
fallen snow — or, for interior scenes, 
a wooden bar or bench. Overhead is 
northern Maine's vast sky filled with 
stars and Northern Lights, the lighting 
effects projected against a black back- 
drop. Lighting designer and technical 
director Alex Cherington, who also pro- 
duced the play, switches to a plain black 
backdrop for interior scenes. 

It is here that human emotions erupt 
and serendipity is at play as characters 


connect in unpredictable and myriad 

Cariani probably did not have Samuel 
Beckett m mind when he wrote this 
play. But, as in Waiting for Godot, his 
characters often seem to be waiting for 
someone who may or may not show up, 
and two characters often pass the time 
together while sitting on a bench. Almost, 
Maine does have a sense of the absurd, 
though it’s rendered in more fanciful and 
mystical ways than in Godot. Instead of 
talking about the tedium of life, these 
characters embrace it. In “Her Heart,” 
Glory (Carlson) carries her broken heart 
in a paper bag and East (Gaetz), who is a 
tradesman, wants to fix it. He first tries to 
steal it so he can mend it, then kisses her. 
It's a lesson in repairing a broken heart. 

In an interview, Green said Almost, 
Maine is about “when people's emotions 
are thrown into uncertainty'. People in 
entrenched relationships have reached 
the moment of truth, or contact between 
strangers [offers] the possibility of love 
and connection." 

The play has a personal significance 
for her. A New England-born filmmaker 
who recently moved back after 20 years, 
Green had attended a production of 
Almost, Maine in New York City and liked 
what she saw. ‘The context of the cold 
winter night resonated with me,” she said. 




“Moving back here has been a process of 
exploring the world that I came from — 
the natural forces, the seasons, the New 
England reticence. With a great sense of 
humor, the play delves into that" 

Then Green met Cariani and had the 
opportunity to work with a newly revised 
edition of the script; among other changes 
it includes a scene for two women that 
can also be played by two men. In this 
production, the scene is in repertory and 
played by women and men on alternat- 
ing nights. Green’s strong suit is eliciting 
vibrant physical characterizations from 
die performers, whether it's Pomerville’s 
sad Jimmy moping over a beer in “Sad 
& Glad” or Brown and Komano falling 
down over and over again, weak-kneed 
and in love, in “They Fell." 

The play’s weakest moments come 
where the story line is slight, as in the 
prologue, interlogue and epilogue, 
but not because of the actors. Brown 
as Gillette and Taher as Pete are full 
of charm with just a few lines to work 
with. When Ginette confesses her 
love to Pete as they sit side by side on 
a bench, Pete uses a snowball to show 
how even people sitting this close can 
be far away from one another. Brown 
and Taher appear in three short scenes 
and exude such tenderness that they are 
missed as soon as they disappear. 


In “Getting It Back” at the close of Act 

1, Gayle (Brown) and Lendall (O'Leary) 
get the pitch just about perfect. When 
Gayle drags big orange plastic bags 
into her soon-to-be-ex’s living room, 
she’s returning all the love Lendall has 
given her over the years. The audience 
is expected to accept this literal inter- 
pretation of “giving love,” and they do. 
The sight gag is so silly that it shouldn’t 
work, yet Brown’s heartrending deliv- 
ery, and the way O'Leary turns listening 
into an act of love, make it feel natural. 

Visual cues throughout the show let 
the audience discover, along with the 
characters, more about the nature of 
love and how we give and take it. 

Momentum builds throughout the 
four scenes in Act 2, as the characters’ 
lives grow increasingly complicated, and 
culminates with the audience pleaser 
“Seeing the Thing." Dave (Pomerville) 
has a problem. He can’t get Rhonda 
(Romano) to see that he loves her. After a 
perfect evening of snowmobiling, he tries 
sharing an abstract painting he made for 
her, but Rhonda just can’t “see it,” nor 
that Dave adores her. He finally tries the 
straightforward approach and kisses her. 

The two finally connect, and Rhonda 
leaps into Dave’s arms, launching a flurry 
of removing jackets, snow pants, sweat- 
ers, vests, shirts and long underwear. 
Romano, who is excellent in her three 
other roles, pours extra enthusiasm into 
her turn as Rhonda, a worker at Bushey’s 
Lumber Mill and an arm-wrestling 
champion. Pomerville nails one of the 
play’s most expressive roles for men; He 
is artsy, playful, romantic and funny. 

Almost, Maine begins with scenes 
of tenderness and understanding, until 
the pain that accompanies love is dis- 
covered and the bruising begins. By Act 

2, love’s complications and mysterious 
disappearance begin to wreak havoc. 
Before the night is through, however, 
love is reaffirmed. Green and company 
upend the journey with humor, intel- 
ligent wordplay and razor-sharp timing, 
from first kiss to the slam of a car door. 

Vermonters may be ready for spring, 
but audiences for Almost, Maine will 
likely relish its wintry tales for weeks to 


INFO 



Samantha Davidson Green, produced by 
Alex Cherlngton, Eclipse Grange Theater In 

to 11, 7:30 p.m; and Sunday, April 12, at 2 p.m. 
Reservations. 785-4344. parishplayers.org 
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Morrisville Momos 

Seasoned Traveler: Nepali Cuisine 



R aymond Dewan doesn’t re- 
member ever serving a fellow 
Nepali at his Morrisville take- 
out restaurant, Nepali Cuisine. 
“Our customers are all locals,” he says. 

What about the sizable enclave of 
his countrymen in Burlington? Dewan 
suspects they're happy to stay at home 
and cook — and, in any case, his cuisine 
wouldn’t give them a taste of home. 
Most of those ethnic Nepalis are from 
Bhutan, Dewan points out, and grew up 
eating very different food than he did in 
Darjeeling on the Nepal-India border. 
Even more distinct is the cuisine of 
his Newari wife, Laxmi, whose people 
are indigenous to Kathmandu but ac- 
count for only 5 percent of the Nepali 
population. 

More importantly, to the Morrisville 
community that flocks to the Riverbend 
Market for lunch, the Dewans' robustly 
spiced curries have become anything but 
foreign. 

Since the couple opened their food 
counter in March 2014, John Goodhue 
of Vermont Green Printing and his col- 
leagues have eaten Himalayan food 
three or four times a week. “In our opin- 
ion, it's the best lunch in Morrisville,” he 
said. “We always joke that we’re going to 
have lunch at the gas station." 

That’s correct; a gas station. Tim 
Monaghan opened Riverbend Market 
in January 2014, but it had a long past as 
Bourne Food Mart, a more conventional 
gas-station grocery dating back to 1965. 
Monaghan came to Morrisville from his 
native Massachusetts, where he began 
working for the Bourne family in 1987. 
In 2006, he settled in Vermont, where 
he ran both the market and the nearby 
Bourne’s Service Center. 

When he reopened the store as 
Riverbend, Monaghan aimed to slim 
down the stock of junk food in favor of 
healthier local and gluten-free products. 
KIS Kombucha, brewed nearby, shares 
cooler space with yerba mate and apple 



cider vinegar drinks. Stub’s Old Fashioned 
Pickles, made in Eden, are shelved above 
the protein bars, just across the aisle from 
maple cotton candy and several flavors of 
Vermont Peanut Butter. 

At the start of 2014, Monaghan 
had an empty vendor space at one 
end of his market, but he didn't 
want to fill it with a gas-station deli 
that served pizza and grinders. One 
friend mentioned a favorite farmers 
market vendor looking for a place to 
sell wares year-round — the Dewans. 
Within a week, they had an agree- 
ment with Monaghan. After a brief 
kitchen renovation, the couple began 
serving their small menu at Riverbend 
Monday through Friday. 


Nepali Cuisine still maintains that 
schedule, leaving room in the summer 
for the Dewans’ farmers market com- 
mitments in Hardwick, Craftsbury, 
Morrisville and Johnson. “If I don’t do 
the farmers market, they’ll kill me!" 
Raymond says of their steady custom- 
ers. Those customers’ support made the 
business a success. 

Raymond first came to the United 
States in 1979 to study business admin- 
istration, but he soon returned to Nepal, 
where he ran a small leather business 
until 2007. A Vermonter who rented one 
of Raymond's Kathmandu apartments 
introduced him to the Morrisville area. 
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Offal Good 

FAMED MONTREAL POP-UP 
VISITS VERMONT 
When Jean-Michel Leblond, 
the chef behind Montreal’s 
Tripes & Caviar, ventures 
stateside, the destination 
is always the same. “We're 
super good friends with the 
guys from HEN OF THE WOOD,” 
he says of the Waterbury 
restaurant. “It's my hideout. 

Five years ago, Leblond 
founded Tripes & Caviar as a 
small pop-up, an “anti-foodie 
food club,” as he puts it. The 
name is appropriate: Much 
of the cuisine focuses on 
uncommon, “fifth quarter” 
foods made palatable with 
exceptional preparations. 
Now, he runs a restaurant by 
the same name. 

But pop-ups are still 
central to what Leblond does 
— he spoke to Seven Days 
from Toronto, where he’s 
planning just such an event. 
Until now, all of the dinners 
have taken place in Canada. 


On April 20, that will change 
with a seven-course meal 
served at Hen of the Wood in 
Waterbury. 

Why Vermont? “We’re 
thinking of expanding to the 
states, cities like New York 
and Boston. For us to be able 
to have that, we have to es- 
tablish some communication 
with the closest American 
state,” Leblond explains. 

The Vermont Tripes & 
Caviar dinner, named “The 
Champlain Mistress,” is a 
collaboration of Leblond; 
Burlington Hen of the Wood 
chef de cuisine Jordan ware; 

and ANDREW LESTOURGEON, 

pastry chef at little sweets at 
Hen of the Wood. The rest of 
the culinary team will include 
the Hen at Waterbury’s chef 
john david palmer and Tripes 
& Caviar chefs. 

Leblond and Ware are 
still finalizing their menu, 
but the Montreal chef offers 
this: “What we want to do for 
this event, since it's the first 
one, is showcase my style and 


showcase all the amazing 
Vermont products. I don’t 
want to go too crazy with 
serious underground offal." 

But dessert will be 
sufficiently hard-core to 
satisfy the anti-foodies. With 
musical accompaniment, 
Leblond and LeStourgeon 
together will prepare the 
former’s signature Jackson 
Pollock dessert. The table 
full of sweets is as much a 
theatrical experience as a 
culinary one. 

LeStourgeon says this 
finale will be an apt summary 
of Iris close relationship with 
the Montreal chef “I’m a 
pastry chef. I hate dead ani- 
mals and he hates pastry, as 

“I needed help,” Leblond 
admits. 

“He’s made a lot of 
progress on desserts and 
should be proud of the des- 
serts he’s making now,” says 
LeStourgeon. “I can’t say that 
for myself in the field of dead 
animals.” 


Soon, Vermonters will be 
able to taste the progress of 
both. 

Entrees 

NEW DINING OPTIONS IN 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY 
taverna khione opened at 
the former Cafe Shelburne 
space at 5573 Shelburne 
Road on Tuesday, April 7. 

As owner marc provender 
recently told Seven Days 
in these pages, Greek 
American staples gyros and 
moussaka were not on the 
menu. However, lovers of 
Greek comfort food were 
treated to a cinnamon- 
imbued pastitsio. 

Other familiar dishes 
that do make the menu 
include tzatziki, feta saga- 
nalci and the stuffed grape 
leaves known as dolmathes. 
Provender also makes good 
on his promise of lots of 
lamb and goat. Lamb ribs in 
mint-oregano sauce are on 
the appetizer menu, while 
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Drink Shop Learn 

4/16 - Paul Asbell 

Mondays 

50% off food in the bar 

Wednesdays 

30% off bottles 
of wine in the bar 

Thursday 
$6 glasses of 
sparkling wine 

Flights • Wine Club 
Tastings & Classes 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 
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FILM SERIES -HANDMADE NATION 

A documenlnry on the Indie Croft Movement 

With post film discussion with local artists 
Moe O'Hara, Aaion Stein and Mark Dabelstein 

Wednesday, April 15th 


VISIT OUR APRIL EXHIBIT 

Function, Fire and Fun 

Ceramic work from The UVM Pottery Co-op 
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Let s devour hunger 

together! 

The Vermont Community Foundation is proud to 
once again match total donations up to $5,000 made to 
the Vermont Foodbank during Restaurant Week. 


r 



Morrisville Momos «paz 

When Raymond and Laxmi decided to 
raise their children, now 12 and 6, in the 
U.S., the placid mountains seemed like 
the right setting. 

“I love it. It's nice and quiet,” 
Raymond says now. In comparison, he 
said, Kathmandu is noisy and full of pol- 
lution, with frequent water shortages. 

He had no regrets about leaving his 
home for amaintenance job atTopnotch 
Resort & Spa in Stowe. Sending the kids 
to Morrisville public schools helped the 
family forge connections to the com- 
munity. But it was Raymond’s outgoing 
personality that led to the unexpected 
creation of Nepali Cuisine. 

While shopping at the Morrisville 
Farmers Artisan Market in 2010, 
Raymond noticed that more people 
were coming to eat than to bring 
home veggies. “You need more variet- 
ies of food,” he remembers telling the 


market’s manager. “You need to spice it 
up.” Soon after, he took matters into his 
own hands, bringing a small pot of curry 
to the market. The first week, he only 
made $35. 

After Raymond gave out freebies for 
a few weeks, business began to boom. 
“We went from just a small pot to big, 
big, big, big 1 ." Raymond recalls. Little 
by little, the business grew to provide 
nearly full-time work for Raymond and 
Laxmi. The only problem was that few 
farmers markets in the area operate 
year-round. Renting out the Riverbend 
space created a steadier revenue stream 
that allowed Raymond to quit his main- 
tenance job at Lamoille Union High 
School. 

Now he spends his days making the 
chicken and vegetable curries that, he 
said, account for about 80 percent of 
the Dewans’ business. The stews are no 
more shy than their chef is. Using Nepali 
chile powder trucked up from New York 
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City, Raymond creates a rich burn in the 
deep red-orange sauce. 

Unlike Indian chefs, who toast their 
curry spices initially to let them bloom, 
:o add aromatic blends such a 


The couple sells the sauce in $5 
canning jars, which they struggle to 
keep in stock. “Whenever he has extra, 
they sell [it],” Monaghan says. “There 
other businesspeople around 


gararn masala and curry powder until who have said, ‘Let’s get together and 
the end of the cooking process. Thus, distribute this.’" 


while the two types of curry share r 
of their ingredients, the flavor profile of 
Raymond’s oily curry inverts the Indian 


But the Dewans don't have time 
to add packaging sauces to their cur- 
rent duties. Their menu includes just 


;, bearing little resemblance to the five items — except on Fridays, when 
latter beyond an uppercut of heat. Laxmi prepares her Newar people’s 

The $7 curries, filled with small cubes native barbecue, known as choila. Her 
of chicken or a mix of vegetables such as grilled chicken is covered in a piquant 
cauliflower and chickpeas, sauce of fenugreek, 


le with a side of 
noodles made by Laxmi. 

The slippery lo-mein style 
noodles, complete with 
skinny slices of carrot and 
cabbage, aren’t so different 
from the Chinese dish. But 
the rice gets its vivid yellow 
from turmeric. Cardamom, 
butter and tiny cubes of 
carrot make it a fragrant 
base for the curries. 

Laxmi also fries up 
Indian-style samosas. 

They’re not part of her 
heritage, but customers 
request them, Raymond 
explains. Though Laxmi’s 
English is clear and pep- 
pered with humor, she lets her more 
fluent husband do most of the talking 
Perhaps it leaves her more time to make 
her exceptional momos. 

The beef dumplings are something 
of a marital compromise. Laxmi’s native 
momos are round, as is common in Tibet 
and much of Nepal. But in Darjeeling, 
Raymond grew accustomed to the thick 
skins being folded in the more oblate 
shape of Chinese jiaozi. The puffy 
dumplings that the couple’s customers 


DEEP RED-ORANGE 
SAUCE. 


ginger, garlic and green 

In a town where the 
only other ethnic cuisine 
is Americanized Chinese, 
Laxmi's barbecue has 
created a small sensation. 
Teachers at the middle 
school order plates every 
Friday. “It’s just painstak- 
ing what she does," says 
Goodhue, who also regu- 
larly orders the choila. 

Though Nepali Cuisine 
has a steady stream of 
customers from 11 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., the Dewans 
have no plans to expand 
beyond their tiny gas-sta- 
tion kitchen. “Some people complain 
that it's in a gas station; they don't like 
coming here. But we’re looking at it 
cost-wise," Raymond says. “If you rent 
a separate place, the price of the food 
will go up. We want to keep it as low 
as possible while giving you a good 
amount of food.” 

Monaghan agrees that those low 
prices, topping out at $7, are key to the 
Dewans’ success. “We don't want to be 
exclusive. We want to get the local 


gobble up are the shape he grew up folks to try it. A lot of us haven’t had 


with, with her filling recipe. 

Those dense beef balls are just 
slightly pink in the middle. Flavored 
with ginger and onion, they have plenty 
of personality on their own. But it would 
be a mistake not to dip them with gusto 
into the couple’s hot sauce. 

The fresh tomato-and-chile-based 
concoction has more in common with 
Mexican salsa fresca than with the spicy 
chutneys usually associated with the 
Dewans’ part of the world. In winter, 
the sauce is bright with cilantro — but feast — prepared by their 
only because Raymond is dissatisfied 
with the mint available in Vermont at 
that season. “Mint is the best; it tastes 
much better,” he says. As soon as local 
farmers begin harvesting the herb, it 
replaces cilantro for a more authentic 
eastern Nepali flavor. 


Nepali food before. I hadn’t,” he says. 

Some customers have encouraged 
Raymond to leave Morrisville for a 
larger city, perhaps Montpelier. He 
acknowledges that he might make 
more money elsewhere. But for 
now, he and Laxmi are committed 
to staying put in the small-town gas 
station. “Morrisville has been incred- 
ibly friendly with us,” Raymond says. 
"Everybody knows us.” And they know 
where they can get a spicy weekday 


Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.cc 
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Every Saturday we are spit-roasting 
i whole lam b to share with our diners 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 


9-1 AM PARTY WITH MUSIC 
FROM RMX THE BEST MIX OF 
TOP MUSICIANS IN VERMONT 


EXPRESS YOURSELF IN 
THE PHOTO BOOTH 


SHOP THE LATEST STYLES 
IN THE ON-SITE BOUTIQUE 


E-REGISTER AT CYCLEWISEVT.COM 
200 REGISTRANTS GET FREE SWAG 


6AN fiAl 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


h-'s fin-e. +0 Id -Hie/ 


Lamb Dinner 


Includes: Hummus 
Best Appetizer • Rice 

Falafel Greek Salad • Pita 

uuowH! Bread and Tzatzlkl 

caf6 

MEDITERANO 

17 Park St • Essex Jet. • 878-9333 
DINE IN OR TAKE OUT 
TU-Th 11-8 • F & S 11-9 • Closed Sun & Mon 


THE B I 


UNVEILING 


DUCATIVERMONT 


II side dishes 



both animals appear 
among the entrees. So 
does a whole-fish soup, 
stuffed and braised 
calamari, and rustic 
“village-style" pasta 
with yogurt, herbs and 
lemon zest. 


Denizens of downtown 
Burlington have another 
sandwich option. On 
Monday, April 6, noonies 
deli opened in the space 
that most recently held 
Logan’s of Vermont. The 
original Noonie’s was 
established in Burlington 
in 1986, so the new loca- 
tion is more of a return 
than a debut. 

That means diners 
may already be familiar 
with classic sandwiches 
such as the smoked 
turkey, stuffing and 
cranberry-sauce-filled 
Gobbler. New owner 

JONATHAN WISH, of WOW. 

he’s particularly fond 
of Purple’s Pleasure, a 
combination that melds 
turkey, bacon, avocado, 
jalapehos and cheddar 
with garlic-basil mayo. 
Customers can get one 
for themselves seven 
days a week from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. 

Dumpling 

Destiny 

PIEROGI CAFE OPENS IN 
QUECHEE 

In November 2013, native 

Pole VIKTOR WITKOWSKI 

began selling homemade 
pierogi at the Woodstock 
Winter Farmers Market as 
pierogi me! Since then, the 
business has expanded 
to include vending at 
several other Vermont 
and New Hampshire 
markets and stores as 
far afield as Cambridge, 
Mass. The pierogi 
trade is so brisk that, 
last month, Witkowski 


moved operations from 
his home into a profes- 
sional kitchen. With it, he 
opened a weekend-only 
pierogi cafe, also called 
Pierogi Me! 

Witkowski operates 
the rustic-chic location 
at 1 Quechee Main Street 
in Quechee (also home 
to Fat Hat Clothing) as 
a commercial kitchen 
throughout the week. 

On Saturday and Sunday, 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
Pierogi Me! serves a small 
menu in the mold of a 
pierogarnia in Poland. 

Pierogi varieties 
always include his classic 
sauerkraut-and-mush- 
room, potato-and-cheese 
and ricotta-and-beet 
flavors. Moving into a 
commercial kitchen 
has also allowed him to 
expand into meat pierogi, 
signaling the debut of 
a pork-and-sauerkraut 
dumpling. The rest of the 
menu changes weekly. 

“I always do a salad, 
and I make everything 
fresh based on what kind 
of ingredients I have,” 
Witkowski says. 


Pierogi are served 
topped a variety' of 
ways, both with more 
traditional options such 
as fried onions and bacon 
or Polish American 
dill-garlic sour cream. 
Each week, there are dif- 
ferent soups, along with 
salads and house-made 
sauerkraut. 

The dumplings are 
also available frozen 
to take home, and 
Witkowski is working 
on reaching out to more 
stores and restaurants 
beyond the Upper Valley 
to carry his products. As 
the business expands, 
he plans to hire help for 
the first time. And as the 
brand grows, so will the 
restaurant's scope and 
hours of operation. 

CONNECT 
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Pitch Perfect 

At a Healthy Living competition, emerging local food companies develop their wares 


T he Vermont Tortilla Company 
is brand-new, but its products 
are made with a technique 
that’s thousands of years old. 
Nixtamahzation, explains cofounder April 
Moulaert, is the labor-intensive process in 
which corn kernels are dried, then cooked 
in an alkaline solution, hulled and ground 
into flour. What would otherwise be bland 
old cornmeal gains flavor and nutritional 
value. Moulaert believes that turning local, 
organic corn into nixtamal is what makes 
their tortillas so delicious. 

Judges at last month's Local Food 
Business Pitch Competition agreed. 
Vermont Tortilla Company placed second 
in the contest held at South Burlington's 
Healthy Living Market and Cafe. They 
won a small prize and a promise from the 
store to stock the tortillas when they’re 
market-ready. 

Store co-owner Eli Lesser-Goldsmith 
is bullish on the pitch competition, which 
debuted last year at Burlington’s Eat by 
Northeast food festival. “The people who 
pitched were great and full of energy and 
full of life, and I thought. There’s a good 
idea here," he said. This year, Healthy 
Living used social media to call for par- 
ticipants, requesting that entrants submit 
a 10-minute pitch about why their food 
belongs on the store's shelves. Of the 20 
entrants (up from four last year), seven 
were invited to compete. 

"We turned a lot of people away, which 
in my opinion is good and bad, but it did 
raise the level of seriousness,” Lesser- 
Goldsmith said. 

Part market research, part reality show 
and part food-nerd get-together, the March 
29 competition challenged its contestants 
to focus on what makes their products 
unique. The judges: Lesser-Goldsmith; 
Colin Miller, Healthy Living’s head chef 
and cafe manager; and Mindy Elmergreen, 
one of the store's “tastemakers.” Williston 
entrepreneurial group StartupVT cospon- 
sored the event. 

The first-place winner, Marshfield- 
based fermented food makers Sobremesa, 
took home a $100 Healthy Living gift card, 
but the more valuable prizes were less 
tangible. The company received product- 
consultation services with the store's 
supervisors and a three-month trial period 
where their product will appear on the 
store's shelves. 

Speaking by phone with Seven Days just 
after their consultation, Sobremesa co- 
founders Caitlin and Jason Elberson bub- 
bled with enthusiasm about their win. ‘We 




I LOVED TALKING TO OTHER 
smali food producers 



APRIL MOULAERT 


talked about packaging, strategy, flavors, 
cost,” said Caitlin, “basically learning more 
about selling in that kind of environment." 

Sobremesa, named for the Spanish 
term for post-meal conversation, makes 
kimchi, sauerkraut and other seasonal 
fermented foods, as well as salsas, pestos 
and herbal products like lip balms and sea- 
sonings. The Elbersons grow most of their 
ingredients on their Marshfield farm and 
prepare food in their home kitchen. They 
exclusively use organic Vermont produce. 

“We’ve always been really passionate 
about food preservation,” said Caitlin. 
“Fermentation is low impact, doesn’t re- 
quire a lot of infrastructure and it honors 
all these ancient traditions.” 


The company’s products are currently 
available only at farmers markets in 
Burlington and Winooski, so scoring a spot 
on Healthy Living’s shelves represents a 
significant step toward professionalization. 

The Elbersons moved to their 
Marshfield farm just last November, but 
they expect to have their products in the 
store by summer. The company’s logo and 


brand identity are already in place, and the 
creation and licensing of an on-site, state- 
certified kitchen is under way. 

The Moulaerts, who live in Burlington's 
New North End, are similarly excited 
to get the Vermont Tortilla product on 
store shelves. ‘We'd like to have it ready 




$8 House Martini Monday 
Zero Kilometer Tuesday 

Gtizen Oder $4, Alchemist $5, Smuggler's Distillery $6 



Wine Down Wednesday 
Half off all bottles of wine 

Thursday Trattoria Delia Pasta 
Handmade Pastas $ 14 


150 St. Paul Street • Burlington • Monday to Saturday 5pm to close 



Are your 
drinks the 
life of the 
party? 

Submit your cocktail recipe and you could 
earn a spot in Vermont Restaurant Week's 
Clash of the Cocktails on Saturday, 

May 2, at Red Square in Burlington. 

Find all the details and entry form at 
vermontrestaurantweek.com/recipe. 
Deadline for submissions: April 10. 




SPIRITS 

SUBMIT YOUR CONCOCTION: VIRMONTRTSTAURRNTWEEK.COM/RECIPT 


Pitch Perfect «p.4, 

yesterday," said April Moulaert. Though 
her company’s second-place finish didn’t 
come with a trial period, she said that 
Healthy Living is keen to make Vermont 
Tortillas available to its customers. 

In order to capitalize on the store's 
interest, Moulaert said they are scram- 
bling to find a space better than their 
current certified home kitchen. “There 
are a variety of requirements that make 
it challenging to find space," she said, 
noting that most locally available com- 
mercial spaces are far bigger than the 
1,500 square feet they need, and few can 
supply the 750,000-BTU gas lines needed 
for nixtamalization. 

Still, Vermont Tortilla is energized by 
its second-place finish. “I loved talking 
to other small food producers," Moulaert 
said. “I’m learning so much right now. [At 
the competition], we discussed so many 
questions that are specific to small food 
production." Particularly valuable, she 
noted, was learning to think about her 
products from the grocery store stand- 
point. She mentioned another pitch com- 
petitor, a popsicle company that hadn't yet 
developed product packaging. Unless the 
frozen treats are in boxes, grocery stores 
won't stock them. “These were things I'd 
never even thought about,” said Moulaert. 

She and her husband have been ap- 
proaching local grocery stores and inves- 
tigating ways to diversify their company’s 
product offerings — including selling the 
masa flour from which the tortillas are 

Another of this year's pitch competi- 
tors puts a different spin on corn. Laura 
Richards resides in Burlington and pro- 
duces Bunjamin’s Hopcorn in kitchen 
space rented from Vermont Cookie Love 
in North Ferrisburgh. Her idea: “Vermont- 
inspired” flavored popcorns designed 
to pair with various craft beers. Though 


Richards didn’t place in the competition, 
Lesser-Goldsmith wrote in an email that 
Richards is “on the right path.” 

Named after her pet rabbit, Bunjamin’s 
Hopcorn comes in four flavors: Cheddar 
and Summer Sausage (no meat, just the 
spices), designed to go with stouts and 
porters; Sugar on Snow, which pairs with 
gose; Vermont Apple Pie, to accompany 
dark ales; and Campfire Smoke Pepper, 
which pairs with hoppy brews such as 
IPAs. At present, the snacks are available 
in two locations: Growler Garage in South 
Burlington and 14th Star Brewing Co. in 
St. Albans. 

“The response has been really good,” 
she said, “but it’s so new that I don’t have 
a whole lot of feedback to work with." 
That’s why she’s grateful for the chance 
to participate in the competition. “It was 
just a really great opportunity to have a 
real pitch. It’s something I’d never done 

Richards also learned that she should 
stick with a wholesale model for now, as 
she hasn't yet had time to develop packag- 
ing or marketing. And, though she already 
knew that “local" is a selling point for 
many Vermonters, the pitch competition 
drove that point home. 

The competition seems to be a win- 
win for all involved: Healthy Living gets 
the inside scoop on new products, and 
fledgling food companies get professional 
advice. Another win: Customers will soon 
have more Vermont-made foods to sample. 

“It’s part of [Healthy Living’s] mission 
to help farmers and producers be better 
businesspeople and to grow and to be suc- 
cessful," Lesser-Goldsmith said. “We’re 
trying to set people up for success.” ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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NATURAL ELDERTLOWER LIQJJEUR 


FREE BAGEL & 
COFFEE DAY 


Come celebrate Myer’s Bagels anniversary 
with a Bagel & Schmear and a cup of 
Vermont Coffee Company coffee, courtesy of 
Harrington Brothers. 




Wednesday, 4/15 
6am to 2pm f 


fiF Myers Siaaels 

- -3" .A Tufe #1 QU 


, PLATINUM) 


377 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 863-5013 


April 11 • 9:30-1 1:00am 
Blended Gardens - Ellen Zachos 

Did you know many ornamental plants are also edible? Maybe you've grown 
wild ginger for its beautiful leaves or Juneberry for its early spring flowers and 
didn't realize these plants could cost your body as well as your soul. This lecture 
suggests ornamental garden plants that do double duty, by being both beautiful 
AND delicious! 


April 11 • ll:30-l:00pm 

No Space, No Problem - Ellen Zachos 

If you have a small back yard, terrace, patio, or deck, a few well-planned 

containers can deliver a lot of pizzazz. (Not to mention some tasty herbs 

and vegetables!) This lecture offers unusual container set-ups: a container 

water garden, plastic grow-bags, natural containers, flea market funk, and : 

containerized tree. 


•9:30-ll:00am 

& Other Small Fruits - Charlie Nardozzi 


REFRESH YOUR SPIRIT. 


Crafted in small batches from an extract of fresh elderflower 
blossoms, St. Elder makes every drink irresistible. 

Try it with a variety of spirits, wines and beers. 

For more recipe iiisp/ations, please visit SFEIder.com 
fjO# @drmk.sle!der 
750ml • Code #77474 • Retail SI 7.99 4" 


GARDENS 


,ML2M/VI)I!40M 


PLEASE ENJOY RESPONSIBLY. 


VERMONT 

COFFEE 

COMPANY 


Spring Gardening Sem 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 
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APRIL 8-15, 2015 


T hree words: Men in kilts. If that's 
not reason enough to see 
Celtic Thunder perform, then 
the vocal prowess of its six members 
should be. Since forming in 
2007, the ever-evolving 
ensemble has 
attracted a fervent 
fan base and sold 
more than two 
million albums. 

While the lineup 
has changed over 
the years, the talent 
has been consistent. 

Backed by the Celtic 
Concert Orchestra, the 
group draws from a vast 
repertoire of Irish folk 
tunes, hymns and pop 
ballads. The darlings 
of the Emerald Isle 
perform solo and 
ensemble numbers 
as part of the 


’Til Death Do Us Part 

Love does not always end well. Such is the case in Giselle , the famed ballet whose 
title character succumbs to a broken heart and dies after discovering her lover 
is engaged to another woman. Written in 1841 by Parisian composer Adolphe 
Adam and choreographers Jules Perrot and Jean Coralli, the work follows 
Giselle’s journey into the afterlife. There, she is embraced by the Wilis, a group 
of supernatural women who force men to dance until they die from exhaustion. 
The Russian National Ballet interprets this timeless tale with lavish sets, eye- 
catching costumes and gifted dancers. 

RUSSIAN NATIONAL BALLET 




String’s the Thing 

Laura Cortese & the Dance Cards might take 
the stage with violins, cello and upright bass in 
hand, but don’t expect them to sound like a typical 
string quartet. Led by Cortese on the violin, the 
foursome's imaginative string arrangements and 
vocal harmonies turn folk music on its head. The 
result is a sound steeped in classical training 
— Cortese is a Berklee College of Music 
alum — that incorporates elements of 
rock and even a hint of Cajun flavors. 
City Newspaper calls this adventurous 
approach “string-centric, ambient- 
minded fiddle pop.” Music lovers 
call it whatever they want. 


Speaking Out 

In 1959, Terry Galloway became deaf. The then 9-year-old's bizarre 
hearing loss was the result of a nervous system damaged in utero. 
Enraged, Galloway later faked her own drowning at summer camp, 
an act of defiance that opened a window into performance as an 
emotional outlet. Decades later, Galloway is an award-winning 
writer and celebrated theater artist. The versatile talent hits up 
Burlington with a reading of her memoir, Mean Little deaf Queer, 
on Thursday. Switching gears on Saturday, she presents the solo 
show You Are My Sunshine, an exploration of the world of sound 
following her cochlear implant. 
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THREE BROTHERS 

APRIL SPECIAL 


L | "’ I large, 1 -topping pizza, 2literCokejj 
, product, 1 dozen boneless wings | 

$19.99 

| 2 large, 1 -topping pizzas & 2-liter Coke product J 

$24.99 



phoenix 

L BOOKS 


AT BURLINGTON 

April 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEV 





BETWEEN' THE CLASSICS: READ ALOUD: Lit lovers 






PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Children 




SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 lean 



YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 



language 


MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Linguistics lovers 



Igbtq 


TERRY GALLOWAY: The award-winning writer 



CAPITAL CITY CONCERTS: 'APRIL IN PARIS': 



seminars 

DISCOVERING BUDDHISM STUDY GROUP: 



enlightenment as taught by the Buddha. Mllarepa 


TINY HOUSE WORKSHOP: Ethan Waldman goes 



talks 

BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: Readers engage in a 



M.A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Open sharing encourages attend- 

Burlington. 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 888-492-8218. 




ANIM 

/\ 1 f Saturday, April 25 1 
nk \7:00p.m. / 

fl 

¥ 

\ 

Join Vermont choreographer and 
director Hanna Satterlee and nine 
featured local artists & dancers 
for an interdisciplinary production 
of dance, film, live sound, 
original costuming and intricate 
lighting design. 

m> 

Spruce Peak 

1 \ 

— 

performing 

ARTS CENTER 

122 Hourglass Drive, Stowe, VT 

SprucePeabArts.org 1 802-760-4634 | 


JAATSU9J 75 

A JAPANESE CULTURAL FESTIVAL 
OF ARTS, CRAFTS, MUSIC AND FOOD 


FEATURING 

One Day Consulate 
Costume Contest 
TalKo 

Nihon Buyo 
Koto 

Martial Arts & 

Kyudo 

Folk Art Exhibit 
Japanese Dance 
High School Dance 
Bonsai Exhibit 
Tohcha (Tea Tasting) 
Food and Gilt Sales 



Ross Sports Center 
Saint Michael's College 
Route 1 5 
Colchester, Vermont 

SUNDAY 
APRIL 19, 2015 
1 A.M.-5 P.M. 



DEMONSTRATIONS 
Ikebana (Flower Arrangement) 
Calligraphy (Names in Japanese) 
Kimono Try On 
Origami 

Gyotaku (Fish Rubbing) 

Game of GO 

Japanese Speech Contest 
Mini-Japanese Class 
Sencha (Green Tea) 

Pokemon Game 

Traditional Japanese Toy Play 


PRIZES 

Prizes from various 
vendors, and many 
other great prizes 
from JASV!!!!!! 


CGP 
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SPRING FUNG AUCTION: 

12.5a Info. 877-5758. 


FRI.10 




STUDENT CHOREOGRAPHY SHOWCASE: Dance 

8 p.m. $5-10. Info 229-4676. 


SWING NOIRE: As part of Jazz Appreciation Month, 

UVM CONCERT BAND: Led by D. Thomas Toner, stu- 


SAT.ll 

agriculture 


WRITING FOR YOUNG ADULTS: Participants swap 


bazaars 

INTERNATIONAL SPRING MARKET: Handmade 

future travels. Alllot Student Center. SL Michael's 
College, Colchester, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 

MADE IN VERMONT MARKETPLACE: From wine and 

Valley Exposition, Essex Junction. 4-8 p.m. S5-6; 

comedy 

'ARE WE THERE YET?’: Award-winning storytellers 

ous — roads. Proceeds benefit the United Way of 
Chittenden County. Black Box Theater. Main Street 


'BEST IN SHOW': Standup comedians Bitsy Biron. 

$12. Info, 476-8188. 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citizens 

preregister. Info, 262-6288. 

OPEN HEART CIRCLE: A safe, coed space encour- 

Donations. Into 922-3724. 

VERMONT LATIN DAY: High school students and 


POPULAR CULTURE CONFERENCE: Serials. Sequels 

Hall. College or SL Joseph. Rutland, 4:30 p.m. $25. 
Info. 776-5290. 

BALLROOM 8i LATIN DANCING: TANGO: Samir 

lesson. 7-8 p.m.; dance social. 8-9:30 p.m. $10-14. 
Info. 862-2269. 

QUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: Audrey Knuth. 


film 

BRITISH ARROWS: THE BEST UK COMMERCIALS: 

Dartmouth College. Hanover. N.H., 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 
$5-8. Info, 603-646-2422. 

ESPRESSO BUENO MOVIE NIGHT: Cinephlles screen 
Bueno. Barre. 7-11 p.m. Free. Info. 479-0896. 

FLY FISHING FILM TOUR: Viewers embark on a 

case. 6 p.m.: films. 7 p.m. S15-20. Info, 388-7245. 


Fresh Tracks Farm Vineyard & Winery. Berlin, 5:30-8 


WE ARE RANDOLPH': A collaboration between the 




health & fitness 

COMMUNITY VINYASA WITH 
CANDACE: Students of all skill lev- 


LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe. 

999-7373. 



fo, 654-2460. 

theater 

'ALMOST. MAINE': See THU.9. 

'BYE BYE BIRDIE': See THU.9. 

CALENDAR GIRLS’: The Shelburne 

! Town Center. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


holidays 

FINDING THE STILL POINT: An Introduction to 

Holistic Center. Vergennes, 6-7:30 p.m. 510 sug- 

EARLY BIRO MATH: One plus one equals fun! 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongs with Robert 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11 a.m. Free. 
Info, 865-7216. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales entertain 

11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 


CIRQUE PROM': DJs Christelle Franca and 

Info. 514-562-8122. 


music 

BOB AMOS & CATAMOUNT CROSSING: Bluegrass 

Garden Network. Williston Old Brick Church. 7-9 


WOROICRAFT: EXPERIMENTAL ART RHYMES: 


Info. 868-4781. 

talks 

OMICRON DELTA EPSILON ANNUAL LECTURE: 


LEGALLY BLONDE: ’ 
r MUSICAL': See THU.9. 

PEKING ACROBATS: I 

$24.75-34.75. Info. 775-0903. 

'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': See WED.8. 

'VENUS IN FUR': See THU.9, 7:30 & 10 p.m. 

words 

ART & AUTHOR NIGHT: A viewing of Tom Blachly's 

Marshfield. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 426 3581. 

Library. 5-7 p.m. Free. Info. 660-7192. 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Lit lovers analyze 

space. Info. 383-8104. 

POEMCITY: 'REMEMBERING LEA WOOD': Local 

Wind & Water. Fire & Stone. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier, noon. Free. Info. 223-333B. 
POETRY READING: Linda Glonti. Jeff Volzer. Marian 


'HAVE A TASTE OF BUYING LOCAL': An in-depth 

Public Library. Barre. 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 485-7788. 

NORTHERN GARDENING SYMPOSIUM: 

3 p.m. $44-55 includes meals. Info, 508-877-7630. 

bazaars 

INTERNATIONAL SPRING MARKET: See FRI.10. 
MADE IN VERMONT MARKETPLACE: See FRI.10. 9 


community 

CENTRAL VERMONT 50-PLUS & BABY BOOMERS 

NED A WALK: Locals make strides for the National 

a.m.-noon. $15: preregister. Info. 203-247-9233. 

RELAY FOR LIFE MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE: 

Donations. Info, 872-6303. 

ROCK POINT SCHOOL BENEFIT DINNER & SILENT 
AUCTION: Diners feast on a buffet of local fare, then 

School. Burlington, 6-10 p.m. $30. Inf 


VOLUNTEER WORK PARTY: Folks tackle indoor 


SPOON-CARVING WORKSHOP: Johanna Anderson 

dance 

'ALICE IN WONDERLAND': Center City Ballet travels 
tale. Lebanon Opera House, N.H., 7 p.m. $15-31. Info. 

CONTRA DANCE & POTLUCK DINNER: Live music 

S4-7. Info. 472-5584. 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


DISCOVER GODDARD DAY: Campus tours, faculty 

environment 

SOLAR CELEBRATION: Here comes the sun! The 


SUSTAINABLE LIVING EXPO: From local food to 

p.m. S2-5. Info, 382-0401. 

'A FROZEN FAIRY TALE': Theater hits the ice in the 

SIP-N-SPIN: Sound check! Vinyl lovers sip special- 

Bueno. Barre, 7-11 p.m. Free. Info. 479-0896. 
SPRING VESPERS: Dorothy Stone and Melinda 


DAMNATION': Nature lovers 

S12. Info, 760-4634. i 

'THE LUNCHBOX': A rare 

Free. Info. 443-3168. 

'UNBROKEN': Angelina Jolie's 2014 drama follows 

Library, Williston. noon-5 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

food & drink 

BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: A 

Auditorium. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Inro. 310-5172. 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 

p.m. Free. Info. 223-29S8. 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Chocoholics sample conrec- 

864-1807. 

NATURAL SWEETENERS: Shoppers at the 


NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and 

Info. 384-7447. 


ROAST TURKEY SUPPER: Thanksgiving makes a 

5-6:30 pm. $f 


Center. Rutland, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 753-7269 
SUGAR ON SNOW: Folks welcome spring with ma- 


garnes 

CASINO NIGHT: Players try their luck and com- 

S20 includes SI 50 In gaming chips. Info. 453-5599. 

INTERNATIONAL TABLETOP GAMING: Pandemic. 

health & fitness 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See THU A Middlebury 
Municipal Gym. 7:30-8:30 a.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.8, 9-10 a.m. 


BIG RIG DAY: Gigantic parked vehicles enthrall 


TURLINGTON SATURDAY STORY 



j THE FIDDLER OF THE 
f NORTHERN LIGHTS: A FAMILY 
? MUSICAL ADVENTURE': String 

preregister. Info. 985-5124. 


GOOD BEGINNINGS BABY & CHILD EXPO: Little 

MIDDLEBURY SATURDAY STORY TIME: 

young 'uns. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 10:30- 
11 a.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.8, 9:30 a.m.-3 


SATURDAY DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly selec- 

a.m. Free. Info. 264-5664. 

THE VERY HUNGRY CATERPILLAR & OTHER ERIC 
CARLE FAVOURITES': Black lights, original music 


SAT.ll » P.56 


FORMER 

SMOKERS 

WANTED 



Volunteers will complete computer 
tasks and questionnaires. 

This is a research study 

conducted by the ' 

University of Vermont. 



Broadway National Tour 

"Peter and the 
Starcatcher" 


Tues., April 14 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 

Sponsors Amy E. Tarrant Medir 


Hampton Direct 


Live Performance with 
Projected Animation 

Miwa Matreyek 

Wed., April 15 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 

truecullins ra Cjcax 


African Children's 
Choir 


Thurs., April 16 at 7:30 pm, 

MainStage 

Presented In associallonwilh me Otllce ol the Vice President 
lor Human Resources, Diversity and Multicultural Adairs 
through the UVM President's Initiative lor Diversity 


CUSHMAN 

'design group 


I VERMONT 


www.flynncenter.org or call 8BZ-8B-flynn • 


calendar 


SAT.ll « P.55 

Igbtq 

VERMONT PRIDE THEATER AUDITIONS: Armed 


music 

CHILDREN OF FUKUSHIMA BENEFIT CONCERT: 

863-6713. 

DOWNTOWN BOB STANNARD & THOSE 
DANGEROUS BLUESMEN: Special guests Nicole 

THE DUPONT BROTHERS: Vocal harmonies and in- 

GREEN MOUNTAIN YOUTH SYMPHONY SPRING 

works. Barre Opera House. 3:30 p.m. S5-15: free for 


outdoors 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN WATERFOWL WATCH: Birders 

$25-30: preregister. Info, 229-6206. 

LEAPING LAMBS & SHEAR DELIGHTS: Families 


OTTER CREEK CLASSIC OPENING WEEKEND FLY 
FISHING TOURNAMENT: Anglers cast a line In a 

ited space. Info, 388-7245. 


SUN. 12 


MIDDLE8URY COLLEGE ORCHESTRA: Student 


REHOBOTH WELSH CHOIR: 

p.m. Free. Inro. 287-8926. 

SOLARIS VOCAL ENSEMBLE: Works by Brahms. 


activism 

THE NEW JIM CROW' BOOK DISCUSSION: Michelle 

agriculture 

TREE PRUNING WORKSHOP: Geoff Beyer presents 


DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro users get 

Studio. Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. Info, 651-9692. bill® 
GENEALOGY SEMINAR: Carol Schwenk helps 

ifo, 310-9285. 


MADE IN VERMONT MARKETPLACE: See FRI.10. 10 


'STAND UP. SIT DOWN & LAUGH': Series veteran 


Church, 7:30 p.m. $15-20. Info. 863-5966. 

ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 
MUSIC FESTIVAL: Appearances by the college's 

and Peter J. Wilhousky. Recital Hall. McCarthy Arts 
Center. St. Michael's College, Colchester, noon-5:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 654-2284. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA: Melodies by Mozart Beethoven, 

p.m. Free. Info, 656-7776. 

VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA SPRING CONCERT: 

College Hall Chapel. Vermont College of Fine Arts. 

'WE ARE VERMONT': Paul Gambll directs members 

WILL WOODSON & ERIC MCDONALD: Vermont- 
Brandon Music. 7:30 p.m. $15; $35 includes dinner 


Humane Society. Wright Park, 

296-1649. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN DERBY 
DAMES: The hard-hitting ladies 

Rainy City Roller Girls In a flat- 1 

Valley Exposition, Essex 
Junction, 6-8:30 p.m. $6-10. 1 

theater 

'ALMOST. MAINE’: SeeTHU.9, 7:30-9 p.m. 

'BYE BYE BIRDIE’: See THU.9, 2 & 7:30 p.m. 
'CALENDAR GIRLS': See FRI.10. 

'HENRY IV. PART I' AUDITION: Actors ages IB and 

Manchester, 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 282-2581. 

'THE LAST FIVE YEARS: A MUSICAL': SeeTHU.9. 
'LEGALLY BLONOE: THE MUSICAL': See THU.9, 2 & 

Union High School. Bristol. 1 



'THE ONE-MAN CIRCUS IN-A-SUITCASE': Kevin 

participation. Sandglass Theater. Putney. 1-2 & 3-4 
p.m. $8; preregister. Info. 387-4051. 

'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': S 


Burlington. 11:30 a.r 


VENUS IN FUR': See THU.9. 7:30 p.m. 

words 

BOOK SALE: See FRI.10. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: See FRI.10. 11 


SUGAR ON SNOW: See SAT.ll. 

games 

CAMP TA KUM TA BINGO BENEFIT: Players vie for 


health & fitness 

NIA WITH LINDA: Drawing from martial arts, dance 

South End Studio. Burlington, 9-10 a.m. $14. Info. 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA YOGA: 

Montpelier. 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 suggested donation. 


dance 

'ALICE IN WONDERLAND’: See SAT.ll. 1 p.m. 
BEGINNING ISRAELI DANCING: Participants 

advanced practice. 8:30-9:30 p.m. $8 
for four-class series. Info. 730-2T74. 

ANTIQUE APPRAISAL DAY: 

Mariott. Middlebury. 10 a.m.-2 
m. $7 per item. Info. 388-2117. 

. . .. OHAVI ZEDEK HEBREW SCHOOL 
IcM" 1 *' OPEN HOUSE: Potential students leam 

Burlington, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 864-0218. 

film 

'JUST EAT IT: Documentarlans Grant Baldwin 

PLANET CAT FILM FESTIVAL: Viewers choose the 

10 a.m.-noom $10-12. Info. 862-0135. 


KIDS YOGA: Strength and balance exercises 

RUSSIAN PLAYTIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Willlston, 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez-vous 

INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED SPANISH 

2:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

montreal 

TRAVESTIES': Set in Switzerland. Tom Stoppard's 


Performing Arts. Montreal. 1:30 p.m. $24.50-59. 
Info. 514-739-7944. 

music 

AMY DIXON-KOLAR: The award-winning singer- 

Free. Info, 899-4962. 

ART HERTTUA: The jazz guitarist entertains diners 

CAPITAL CITY CONCERTS: Violinist Arturo 

p.m. $15-25. Info. 760-4634. 

CELTIC THUNDER: Accompanied by the Celtic 

Info. 775-0903. 

DUBRAVKA TOMSIC: The celebrated Slovenian 

Arts. Middlebury College, 3 8, 8 p.m. $6-20. Info. 
GOSPEL CONCERT: Members of the Rutland Area 

Rutland. 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE CHAMBER SINGERS: 

LAURA CORTESE & THE DANCE CARDS: Led by the 

Church. 4 p.m. S17.50-20. Info. 434-4563. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 


NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 


NOW PLAYING NEWPORT MUSIC SERIES: Hie 


55 suggested donation. Info. 334-7365. 

Auditorium. Hawkins Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. 


SOCIAL BAND: See SAT.ll. First Unitarian 

SOLARIS VOCAL ENSEMBLE: See SAT.ll. College 

SOUND BATH: EARTH GONG. DIDGERIOO & 
SINGING BOWLS: Participants tap into the healing 

VERMONT WIND ENSEMBLE: An ambitious 

Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 

outdoors 

OTTER CREEK CLASSIC OPENING 
WEEKEND FLY FISHING 
TOURNAMENT: See SAT.ll. 5 

VERGENNES-TO-MIDDLEBURY i 
BIKE LOOP: Cyclists maintain f 


MEDITATION BOOK RELEASE PARTY: Lc 

Literature Preferred By Wild Boar. Metta Earth 
book; preregister. Info, 310-9364. 

SUZI WIZOWATY: The Burlington-based author 


THREE WRITERS FOUR NIGHTS’: Castleton State 


M0N.13 

activism 

CARRY THAT WEIGHT UVM: As part of a national 

Royall Tyler Theatre. UVM. Burlington. 12:15 p.m. 


conferences 

GENSLER FAMILY SYMPOSIUM ON FEMINISM IN 
A GLOBAL CONTEXT: "Punishing Bodies: Feminist 

dance 

SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers leam the 


space. Info. 660-2834. 

seminars 

INTERMEDIATE MICROSOFT WORD: Students get 


JERE DANIELL: The retired Dartmouth College 

theater 

"ALMOST. MAINE": See THU.9. 2-3:30 p.m. 
"CALENDAR GIRLS': See FRI.10. 2-4 p.m. 

"HENRY IV. PART 1" AUDITION: See SAT.ll, Rhythm 
Hall. Howe Center, Rutland. 1-3 p.m. Free. Info, 

'THE LAST FIVE YEARS: A MUSICAL": See THU.9, 
"LEGALLY BLONDE: THE MUSICAL": See THU.9. 2 
"SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD": See WED.8, 5 p.m. 

words 

FIRST SUNDAY SALON SERIES: John Elder and 

Info, 453-5060. 

HAIKU WORKSHOP: Judy Hishikawa takes writers 



Spring 

Bnck mu 

SHAPE 

10% OFF 
4 MONTHS 

-OR- 

25% OFF 
YEARLY 


Dedicated to improving lives since 1966 

EDGEVT.COM 18021 860-EDGE (33431 INFO® EDGEVT.COM 



a ate, 8 p.m. $12. Info. 227-2572. 

I games 

; TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick 


health & fitness 

BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: See 

THU.9. 5:15-6:45 p,m, 

BODY REBOOT CAMP FOR NEW MOMS: Using 

Municipal Gym. 10-11 a.m. S10. Info. 343-7160. 
PEE-WEE PILATES: Moms bond with their babies 
Burlington. 10:30-11:30 a.m. SIS. Info, 829-0211. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.8. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Kiddos get acquainted 

Williston, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

CRAFTERNOON: ALTERED BOOKS: A themed 

INTRO TO VIDEO PRODUCTION CAMP: Hands-on 

KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class for yogis ages 8 





^ mercy 

w connectionss 


Annual May Luncheon 

Thursday, May7 
11:00 am - 1:30 pm 

Sheraton Hotel &. Conference Center 

Tickets on sale now 
www.mercyconnections.org • 802-846-7063 


Special Thanks to our 
Empowerment Level Sponsors 


QJ THE 

DAV.5& University 0/ Vermont 

HODBD&N MEDICAL CENTER 




calendar 


MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.S. 

POEM CITY: SONGWRITING FOR TEENS: Emerging 

3:15-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See THU.9. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: See FRI.10. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
865-7216. 


HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: Locals 


Library, Williston. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 


music 

MAD RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: The com- 

Duxbury. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 496-4781. 

SAM8ATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 

UVM BRASS ENSEMBLE: The student-run group 

Recital Hall. Redstone Campus, Burlington. 7:30- 
8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for the 

talks 

CHRISTOPHER RICKS: Traveling into the literary 

Colchester, 6 p.m.-midnight. Free. Info, 654-2795. 
JASON SMILEY: The researcher discusses his find- 

264-5660. 


words 

POETRY WORKSHOP: Wordsmiths read and 


TUE.14 


BRANCH OUT BURLINGTON! MEETING: Nature 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.10. 


HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION SESSION: 

ter. Info. 863-5625. 

SASH INFORMATION SESSION: Folks get details 

Waitsfield. noon. Free. Info. 343-2219. 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 

264-9687. 

conferences 

GENSLER FAMILY SYMPOSIUM ON FEMINISM IN A 
GLOBAL CONTEXT: See M0N.13. 

dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 
DANCING: Students learn the fundamentals of 
partner dance. North End Studio B, Burlington, 8-9 

Burlington, 7:15-8:45 p.m. $3-5. Info. 540-8300. 

INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST SWING: 

Studio A. Burlington 7-9 p.m. $9-14. 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: 



health & fitness 

ACTIVE SENIOR BOOT CAMP: Participants break 

10-11 a.m. $10. Info. 343-7160. 

DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat fora Hatha class 
Colchester, 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 
FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See THU.9, 2 Wolves Holistic 
Center Vergennes, 5:30-6:30 p.m. $14. Info. 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 

Williston, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

STRESS AND ITS EFFECTS ON HEALTH: Nutritionist 

i. Montpelier. 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. 


BABY & TODDLER STORY TIME: A Mother Goose- 
llsley Public Library. Middlebury. 10:15-10:45 a.m. 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 

FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: 'CHICKENS’: Good listeners 
Fairfax Community Library, 9:30-10:30 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.8. 
MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, 

and their parents. Buttered 
Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kids ages 

Memorial Library. Colchester. 11:30 


ARCHITECTURE & DESIGN FILM SERIES: STRANGE 
& FAMILIAR: ARCHITECTURE ON FOGO ISLAND': 

865-7166. 

LOUDER THAN A BOMB': The Young Writers 

Free. Info, 865-7211. 


BEN & JERRY’S FREE CONE DAY: St 

•e. Info, 846-1500. 


games 

GAMING FOR TEENS a ADULTS: Tabletop games 


music 

local talent Wallingford Town Hall, 7-9 p.m. Free. 

VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA CHORUS & 
CONCERT CHORALE: African American spirituals 

7 p.m. $7-12. Info, 863-5966. 


PREPARING FOR THE WILD HARVEST: GETTING 
PRIMED FOR SPRING: Herbalist Melanie Putz Brotz 

limited space, info, 864-9572. 

seminars 

HIKING & BACKPACKING WITH KIDS: Parents leam 

Club Headquarters, Waterbury Center, 6:30-8:30 
p.m. $20. Info. 244-7037. 


Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. 
TEEN ART STUDIO: A local artist Inspires adoles- 
Day Art Center, 5towe. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free: prereg- 
TODDLER STORY TIME: Young uns up to 3 years old 

10:30-11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 264-5660. 
YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn 
Public Library. Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. 


LA CAUSERIE' FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 


Igbtq 

QUEER MOVIE SOIREE: Chaos and catastrophe 

6:30 & 8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 860-7812. 

montreal 

TRAVESTIES': See SUN.12, 8 p.m. 


DONALD WICKMAN: The Civil War historian cov- 

p.m. Free. Info. 893-1604. 

LUCY AKELLO 0P0L0T: In 'Report from Gulu: In 

THREE PERSPECTIVES ON MINDFULNESS: A 
PANEL DISCUSSION: Jerome Allen. John Izzi and 

Hall. St Michael's College. Colchester. 11:45 a.m.-l 

theater 

'HARPO' STAGED READING: Oavid Klein Jeffrey 

'KING JOHN': See THU.9. 

'PETER AND THE STARCATCHER': The Broadway 

$25-70. Info, 863-5966. 

'SONGS FOR A NEW WORLD': See WED.S. 7:30 p.m. 


CREATIVE NONFICTION WORKSHOP: Readers give 

at meetup.com; limited space. Info. 383-B104. 

POETRY TEA PARTY: 'REMEMBERING ROBERT 


WED. 15 

activism 

TAX DAY PENNY POLL: As part of the Day of Action 

Free. Info, 863-2345, ext 6. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT : t 


business 

KELLEY MARKETING MEETING: Marketing, adver- 



community 


COMMUNITY DIALOGUE NIGHT: Locals share a 



conferences 

GENSLER FAMILY SYMPOSIUM ON FEMINISM IN A 
GLOBAL CONTEXT: See MON.13, 4:30-6 p.m. 

crafts 


KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: See WED.E 



dance 

AFROLATIN I 



film 


FROG HOLLOW WINTER FILM SERIES: HANDMADE 



food & drink 

COFFEE TASTING: See WED.E 


health & fitness 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: See W 
POSTNATAL CORE: See WED.I 
PRENATAL BARRE: See WED.I 


TANGOFLOWI: S 





CHILD LIGHT YOGA FOR KIDS: Little ones ages 



MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 


i GROOVING 1 


I CHRISTINE: See 





ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.8. 


PAJAMA STORY TIME: Tykes cuddle up in PJs 



STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.E 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 


GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 



INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.B. 


montreal 

’TRAVESTIES': See SUN.12. 8 p.r 


seminars 

MAPPING FOUND SOUNDS: Repurposed r 






sports 

PREMIER FLOOR HOCKEY LEAGUE: See WED.8. 
WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.8. 


CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An informal 



WILLEM LANGE: In The Best Worst Canoe Trip I 



theater 

MIWA MATREYEK: Digital animation meets 





words 



SHORT FICTION WRITING WORKSHOP: See WED.8 
UNFILTERED: WINE & POETRY: Locally made vino 



Upcoming 

SHORT COURSES 


Hoof Care 

APRIL 10, 2015 | $150 

Vineyard Operations 

APRIL 28-30, 2015 | $350 

Craft Distilling as a Profession 

MAY 4-9, 2015 | $1,200 

Brewing Science, Safety & Skills 

MAY11-17, 2015 | $1,500 

vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 


and uee dYiem +o read 


GRADUATE EDUCATION 

SUMMER INCENTIVE 


First course at regular rate of $590 per credit. 

$150 discount per credit on all additional courses. 

No administrative fees! 


Lenn\ more.! 


Saint Michaels 
College: 


VERMONT TECH 


INSTITUTE FOR APPLIED AGRICULTURE 
AND FOOD SYSTEMS 


□ HUTS 


□KW 


□m 



classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


CLAY: SILKSCREEN SLIP 
TRANSFERS: Using silkscreen 

class. Chris Vaughn will demon- 




Cost: $35/3-hour class; 535 for 

McHale. 338-0028, 


astrology 

ASTROLOGY 101: This Is a drop- 

36. 3:3 0-4:30 p.m. Cost: $!5/p er- 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


sion. Sun. Apr. 19. 1:30-3 p.m. 
Cost: $25/person; S22.S0/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Clay 
Studio. 250 Main SL, Burlington. 

CLAY: THROWING SETS: 

Weekly on Thu.. Apr. 23-May 14. 
12:30-3 p.m. Cost: SI40/person; 
5126/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio, 250 Main St.. 

DESIGN: DIGITAL ART & DESIGN 

sibilities within the realm of 


May 7-31. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost- 
$90/person; S81/BCA members. 


CLAY: LIDDED FORMS: Creating 

Ayer, Sun., May 17, 1:30-3 p.m. 
Cost: $2S/person ; S22.S0/BCA 


EXPLORING LOCAL FILM 
PRODUCTION: Interested In 






m. Cost- 525/person: $22.50/ 


Center. 135 Church SL. Digital 

JEWELRY: BANGLES: Come 


77iu., May 7. 6:30-6:30 p.m. Cost; 
535/person; $31.50/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: Generator. 250 

SCHOOL BREAK: DIY GAMES: 


Rachel Hooper. Ages 6-12. Wed.. 
Apr. 33, 8 a.m.-3p.m. Cost; 5 85/ 
person; S76.50/8CA members. 
Location; BCA Center 135 Church 

YOUTH: SILK-SCREENING: 

May 2. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: 525/ 
person; S22.50/BCA members. 


computers 

INTRODUCTION TO 
SOLIDWORKS: TT 

18-21. Cost: SI. 095/4 -day class. 




craft 



theshelbumecraftschool.org 

985-3648 


ADULT: CLAY AND WHEEL: 


$410/nonmembers; $ 372.50 / 


School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 

EXPERIMENTAL PAINTING: 

els. Inksand more. Sage will 

16, Sat. 10a.m.-4p.m. Cost: 

FEMMECHANICS: Learn to fix 

p.m. Cost: S95/3 3-hour classes; 

Hill. 339-233-0733, Christine© 

TEEN: TABLE WITH MOSAIC TOP: 

In this high-skill building camp 


3-7. Mon.-Fri..9a.m.-4p.m. Cost: 


WATERCOLOR AT SHELBURNE 






SaL, 10-4:30 p.m. Cost: 5158.50/ 
s; $170/members. 


do/, 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 


culinary 

ORGANIC COOKING CLASSES: 


6-8:30 p.m. Cost: S 50/2.5-3 - 

Kitchen. 31 Faywood Rd.. Grand 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 







DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 

7-8 p.m.; intermediate, 8:15-9:15 
p.m. Cost: $10/l-hour class. 

Info; Tyler Crandall, 598-9204. 


LEARN TO DANCE VII A 


Club, 20 Crowley St. Burlington. 
Info; First Step Dance, 59S-67S7. 

drumming 


22 & May 3. $53/3 weeks, $22 

directly to the first class! 

City Grange. 208 Flynn Ave. suite 
3G. & 6612 Route 12 Burlington 
& Montpelier. Info; 999-42SS, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

Tue„ 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 
Mon. 7-8:20 p.m. Talko Training 

Class on Tue„ 4:30-5:20 p.m. 
Sessions start Apr. 20. 21 & 22. 

Space, 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 
3G. Burlington. Info: 999-4255. 

empowerment 

JUNG THE MAN: Discover the 

Apr. IS. 23 & 30 & May 7. 7-9 p.m. 


Spiritual Sciences, 55 Clover La. 
244-7909, smehrten s& 

MARTHA'S MANDALA: In the 




by Martha Oliver-Smlth. teacher, 
a.m.-noon. Location: Jungian 

Sue, 244-7909. 

USING STORY TO NURTURE 
BELOVED PLACES: Today the ex- 

9;30 a.m-12:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 


FIRST STRIDES VERMONT: First 


13-May 18 fno class Apr. 20 or 
May 4J. 6;30-8;30 p.m. Cost 
$95/4-weeks. Location: Flynn 

652-4548. f1ynnarts.org. 

CONTEMPORARY DANCE: 


Enman, 238-0820. infoEP 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 

H 


ADVANCED STANDUP COMEDY: 




Adults & teens 16+. Cost: $30/ 
St. Burlington. Info: 652-4548, 

gardening 

BLENDED GARDENS: Did you 

delicious! Apr. II, 9:30-11 a.m. 

GRAPES & OTHER SMALL FRUIT: 

by Charlie Nardozzi. Apr. 18, 
9:30-11 a.m. Cost $12.50/person. 

660-3505. 

HANDS-ON GARDENING 

$300/person incl. 22 weeks of 


HANDS-ON PRUNING: Learn 

11:30-1 p.m. Cost: S12.50/person. 
Location: Gardener k Supply, 128 

660-3505. 

NO SPACE, NO PROBLEM: If you 


a.m.-l p.m. Cost: $12.50/person. 
Location: Gardener k Supply, 128 

660-3505. 


HERBAL STRATEGIES FOR 




Sat, Apr. 25, 9 a.m.-S p.m.. w / 

Integrative Herbalism, 252 Main 

HONORING HERBAL TRADITION 


9 a.m.-5 p.m. Cost: $900/person. 
Location: Horsetail Herbs. 134 
Manley fid. Milton. Info: Kelley 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

26. May 23-24. Jun. 27-28. JuL 



Tuition $1,750. VSAC nondegree 




language 

ABSOLUMENT FRENCH 




VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


Oul! Oui! Weeeee! Mondays 
April 27- June 8, Intermediate: 
5-6:30 pm. Beginner: 6:45-8:15. 
Cost: $120/6 week Class, no class 
Mon, May 25, 2015. Location: 

Maggie Standley, 233-7676, 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 




certified 6th Degree Black Belt 




55 Leroy Rd.. Willis ton. Info: 
660-4072.julio@bjjusa.com, 


classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 
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ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 


available. NCBTMB-assigned 
Cost: $5. 000/500-hour program. 

Essex Way. suite 109, Essex Jet. 
Info: Scott Moylan. 288-8160, 


INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: This 

8:45 a.m. Cost: $30/half-day 


480 Thomas Rd., Shelburne. Info: 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 




Burlington. Info: 65S-6795, burl- 

pregnancy/ 

childbirth 




SL, suite 235. at 
Burlington. Info: 829-0211. betb® 


spirituality 


COURSE IN MYSTICAL 
EXPERIENCES: This Tree nine- 


Fertility Class Series. Childbirth 





And the Winner of the 


VERMONT, i « 

brew!£j\ 

BRACK E< 


is Sip of Sunshine from 


Lawson's Finest Liquids. Cheers! 




music 


Session Americana 


BY GARY LEE MILLER 


I f you’ve ever experienced Session 
Americana live in a small club, 
you’ve likely been there when the 
band blasts through fan favorite 
“Beer Town” as crazed fans roar out the 
chorus. And you might find it hard to 
believe that the group has taken such a 

In 11 years, Session Americana have 
made seven albums. They’ve performed 
hundreds of shows and toured Ireland 
and the UK. But they have remained 
mostly a staple of the small-club circuit. 

However, after career-boosting ap- 
pearances at February’s Folk Alliance 
conference in Kansas City and the re- 
lease of their latest record, Pack Up the 
Circus, Session Americana might finally 
be nearing escape velocity. They’ll play 
ArtsRiot in Burlington in support of that 
new record this Friday, April 10. 

Session Americana got started in 
2004 at Toad, a tiny club in Cambridge, 
Mass. The model was the Irish session 
— musicians hanging at the pub to hoist 
a few pints and play some tunes. And the 
players included some of Boston’s best 
performing and studio talent. 


Drummer Billy Beard, acoustic picker 
and vocalist Sean Staples (the Benders) 
and singer-songwriter Ry Cavanaugh 
played the first session. Later, vocalist 
and harmonica player Jim Fitting (Treat 
Her Right, the The), singer and multi- 
instrumentalist Dinty Child and bassist 
Kimon Kirk joined. The wildly eclectic 
set list drew heavily on cover tunes, 
from Townes Van Zandt and the O’Jays 
to Prince, rendered on everything from 
guitar to pump organ and mandocello. 

Onstage, Staples, Fitting, Cavanaugh 
and Child clustered around a small table 
with a single mic at the center. Kirk and 
Beard set up closely behind. For audi- 
ences, the arrangement created a sense 
of rare opportunity; the chance to be 
there in that hallowed hour when musi- 
cians kick back, bare their souls and play 
music just for themselves. 

“It was never meant to be a band,” 
says Child. But it was. People couldn’t 
seem to get enough. 

After two years of weekly sessions, 
the band outgrew Toad’s confines and 
moved to the more spacious Lizard 
Lounge, just down Mass. Ave. Along 


the way, the players added more origi- 
nal tunes and began to expand their 
geographic reach, including frequent 
trips to Vermont. At the behest of Anai's 
Mitchell, the boys made their way to 
Langdon Street Cafe in Montpelier, 
where they played to sellout houses — 
and, according to legend, engaged in at 
least one round of booze-fueled after- 
party sledding. 

“The Vermont identity seems to jibe 
so well with what we do,” Cavanaugh 
says fondly. “They get it when it’s funny. 
They know when it’s time to dance. 
They’re not a TV-watching audience, 
and they're not passively viewing a 

Still, despite fan enthusiasm, Session 
Americana still felt like a side project to 
its members. For one thing, most of the 
players were busy with more permanent 
bands. In addition, SA’s membership was 
subject to change — most dramatically 
when Sean Staples suddenly lost his 
voice. Staples’ reluctant departure left 
the band with what its members termed 
a “seat six” problem. They filled the 
vacant chair with a rotating collection 


of talent, including guitar whiz Duke 
Levine, fiddle phenom Laura Cortese 
and others. 

There were other obstacles to 
growth. For one, jamming six guys, a pile 
of instruments and a bar table into a van 
for long road trips was not an appealing 
idea. Child overcame the table issue by 
fashioning a foldable one, but a central 
question remained: Could the living- 
room intimacy of the band’s club shows 
be recreated at larger concert halls and 
festival stages? 

Last August, Session Americana put 
that question to rest in Sweden while 
performing before a crowd of more than 
1,500 at the Stockholm Culture Festival. 
The fan response, says Child, was both 
surprising and heartening. 

“When we got offstage, people were 
making the same kind of comments we 
got at club shows,” Child recalls. “They 
were saying, "You looked like you were 
having such a great time,’ and, ‘It was 
like sitting in a kitchen watching a great 
bunch of musicians play.’ So we realized 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS » P.66 
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Sneaky Feelings 

Remember last Friday when it was, 
like, 65 degrees and sunny? And then 
Saturday happened, and we awoke 
to find snow on the ground. Even for 
Vermont’s bipolar weather patterns, 
that was a serious kick in the pants. 
Despite that soul-crushing cruelty, 
Friday’s glimmer of spring was at 
least a reminder that warmer days do 
lie ahead. And that wasn’t the only 
reminder. Last week, the hepcats from 
the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival 
released the full lineup of marquee acts 
for this year’s festival. And I gotta say, 
it’s warming my frigid heart. (Side note 
to Tom Messner: WTF, dude?) 

The BDJF have been teasing some 
of the bigger-name artists slated for 
the June fest for about a month now. 
These have included some heavy 
hitters, such as wayne shorter, Christian 
MCBRIDE and mavis staples. The most 
recent announcement rounds out 
the lineup and includes the likes of 

ROBERT RANDOLPH AND THE FAMILY BAND 

(Waterfront Tent, Thursday, June 11), 
two-time Grammy winners the Spanish 
harlem orchestra (Flynn MainStage, 
Saturday, June 6), wadada leo smith's 
golden quartet (FlynnSpace, Saturday, 
June 6), pianist aaron goldberg 
(FlynnSpace, Tuesday, June 9) and hip- 
hop and soul-fusion singer Georgia anne 

MULDROW with DUDLEY PERKINS (Signal 

Kitchen, Friday, June 12). Not bad, eh? 

But two more shows, both with 
strong local ties, stood out to these eyes. 

The first is rubblebucket at the 
Waterfront Tent on Saturday, June 13. 
Most locals know that the nationally 
acclaimed art-rock ensemble has 


Burlington roots, though they were 
officially born in Boston. What you 
might not know is that the band traces 
its origin to an Afrobeat jam session 
at the Hood Plant during the BDJF in 
2007. As the story goes, bandleader alex 
toth, then playing with the lazybirds, 
was invited to the session by swale 
drummer jeremy Frederick. He was 
asked to bring a rhythm section and 
some drummers. He did, and the party 
went until the wee hours, fueled mostly 
by improvisational jams. 

“We just made up this music, you 
know, all night. Song after song, these 
really cool things came out,” said Toth 
in a 2008 interview with Seven Days. 
Those “cool things” planted the seed for 
what became rubblebucket orchestra. 

“I just decided I wanted to put together 
a big band based on the Afrobeat 
framework,” he added. 

In the years since, Rubblebucket 
have trimmed their moniker, moved 
from Boston to Brooklyn, kicked 
cancer's ass and become one of the 
most dynamic live bands on the planet. 
That they’re coming back to rock what 
is traditionally the biggest party at the 
BDJF is a pretty special case of coming 
full circle. But it’s not the only such 
instance at this year’s jazz fest. 

The other show that struck me as 
special is the reunion of the fabled 
sneakers jazz band at Club Metronome 
on Sunday, June 14. If you’re under the 
age of, oh, 40, you could be forgiven 



for not knowing about the S JB. The 
group started as an informal jazz jam 
every Tuesday at the original Sneakers 
restaurant in Winooski in 1984. It 
eventually solidified into one of the 
area’s premier jazz ensembles and 
featured many of Vermont's all-time 
great jazz players. The septet included 

BELIZBEHA'S JOEY SOMERVILLE, DAVE GRIPPO 

and bruce sklar of the dave grippo funk 

BAND, PAULASBELL (KILAMANJARO, the 
UNKNOWN BLUES BAND), JEFF SALISBURY, 

RUSS REMINGTON and CLYDE STATS. Those 

Tuesday-night sessions became quite 
a scene, attracting fans from beyond 
just the jazz community. Most notably, 
that includes trey anastasio and the 
boys from phish, who have credited 
the SJB for inspiring their band’s 
improvisational leanings early on. The 
SJB ended in 1997, which means it’s 
been close to two decades since they’ve 
all shared a stage. I’m betting this show 
will be one for the scrapbook. 

Tickets for all BDJF shows are on 
sale now at discoverjazz.com. 

Sale Away 

There was big news out of Montpelier 
on April Fools' Day this year. And it 

Last Wednesday, April 1, knayte 
lander, the longtime store manager at 
Buch Spieler, announced that he and 
business partner xavier jimenez had 
purchased the record store from fred 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow ©DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



© TURKUAZ 

KAT WRIGHT & THE 
INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND , 

© 

GRIZ 

THE FLOOZIES, ARTIFACTS 

© MARK BATTLES 1 

DEREK LUH, STIRLING DUBOIS 1 

© 

JIMKATA 

ARGONAUT&WASP 

© 

DELTA RAE 

GREG HOLDEN 

© 

MAX CREEK 

© 

BADFISH: 

A TRIBUTE 

TO SUBLIME 


UPCOMING... JUST ANNOUNCED 

4/18 ROUGH FRANCIS S/lj MILEGREENE 


QRHIGHERGROUND jjS^ gHIGHERGROUMDMUSIC 

INFO 652.0777 | TIX 1.877.9S7.6487 










It’s the Point 
I-Pad 100... 

the 100 "best albums" 

as voted by you. 

ssfesr— 

To place your vote and enter town, 

go to pointfm .com 
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this thing could work on a big stage, 

After Stockholm, the band took an 
even riskier gamble. The annual Folk 
Alliance convention held in Kansas City 
in February is the South By Southwest 
of folk music. Every 
year, hopeful 
sicians gather to 
strut their stuff for 
booking agents, 
producers and other 
industry types. 

Session Americana 
ponied up to 
a room and put 
two nightly shows. 

It wasn't cheap, but 
the results 
nothing short of 
spectacular. 

“I was getting 
accosted by drunk 
agents in the hotel 
lobby at five in the 
morning who were telling me, 'You have 
to sign with us!’” Child says. And while 
the fallout from Folk Alliance hasn’t yet 
settled, one result was a booking at this 
year's Sisters Folk Festival in Oregon — 
with airfare provided. 

Pack Up the Circus , released on April 
3, completes the picture of a band on the 
way up. Working at Boston’s Q Division 
studios and in Cavanaugh’s home, the 
group took a flashmob approach to pro- 
duction. They brought in the Session 
Americana Collective —folks who've 
contributed to the group's recordings 
and live shows over the years, including 


Levine, Cortese, Jefferson Hamer and 
Jennifer Kimball. Mitchell coproduced 
the record, selecting ideas generated 
during those first sessions and helping 
the band shape them into full-fledged 

Listen to the album and you'll hear 
a different side of Session, one that's a 
bit more restrained and polished than 
their live shows. 

that as 
a good thing. And as 
might be expected, 
the playing is 
top-notch. An over- 
riding note of wist- 
ful longing is most 
evident on Child’s 
“It’s Not Texas.” But 
the record displays 
the band’s char- 
acteristic sense of 
humor, too. In this 
regard, “Vitamin T,” 
Fitting’s jazzy ode to 
all things tequila, is 
a standout. 

With the new record in hand, the 
Folk Alliance slam-dunk behind them 
and a European tour booked for next 
summer, Session Americana are feeling 
optimistic, says Child. 

"I don’t think we would have had the 
confidence, even a year ago, [to pull all 
this off],” he admits. “It’s a real progres- 
sion. But it’s not something I would 
have expected after 11 years.” ® 

INFO 



E. 

“YOU HAVE TO 
SIGN WITH US!” 

DINTY CHILD 
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wilbur, who had owned the Langdon 
Street shop since it opened in 1973. To 
which the local music scene responded: 
Whoa. 

So what do Lander and Jimenez have 
in, ahem, store? 

For starters, the shop will now be 
known as Buch Spieler Records, which 
offers some indication as to the duo’s 
plans. Especially in recent years, and 
presumably in response to the decline 
of brick-and-mortar record stores in 
general, BS had begun diversifying its 
offerings to include knick-knacks such 
as campy greeting cards and the like. In 
a recent phone interview, Lander says 
he and Jimenez will return the store’s 
focus to music, exclusively. 

“We want to get as much product as 
we can and share music with people,” 
he says. “That’s what we’ve always been 

They’ve got a good head start. Last 
year, Jimenez merged his Cherry Valley, 
N.Y., record store with BS, practically 
doubling the store’s inventory of vinyl. 


BS has also become a hot spot for stereo 
gear. 

“I can’t keep stereo gear on the 
shelves," says Lander. 

With the renewed focus on music, 
he says he expects some backlash from 
those who have come view the store 
as more than just a place to shop for 
records. 

“Any time young people come in and 
take something over, there is going to 
be a group of people who don’t like the 
change,” he says. “But we’re carrying on 
the tradition of Buch Spieler, going back 
to square one and making it about the 

Why Can’t We Be 
Frends? 

Last but not least, in other festival 
news, the folks at the Frendly Gathering 
— where, as always, “there’s no T in 
frends” — recently announced the 
entire lineup for the fifth annual festival 
at Timber Ridge in Windham on June 


26 and 27. And it’s solid, leaning on 
a diverse mix of notable locals and 
national acts. 

On the national side, some highlights 
include headliners and world rockers 

NAHKO & MEDICINE FOR THE PEOPLE, SOUl 

songstress valerie june — who was a hit 
at last year’s BDJF — indie rockers spirit 

FAMILY REUNION, THIEVERY CORPORATION'S ROB 

garza, jazz-fusion favorites moon hooch, 
songwriter charlie parr and up-and- 
coming SOUl Outfit SONNY KNIGHT & THE 
lakers, among others. 

The FG always does a nice job of 
enlisting local talent, and this year is no 
exception. Local jam phenoms twiddle 
are headliners. But the undercard is 
impressive, too, featuring kat wright 

& THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND, eleCtTO- 

indie upstarts madaila, whiskeygrass 
progenitors gold town, grateful dead 
acolytes dead set and, because it ain't a 
part)' unless he’s there, disco phantom. 

For more on the Frendly Gathering, 
including ticket and camping info, and 
to study up on the fest’s “10 Anchors of 
Frendship,” check out frendlygathering. 
com.® 
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Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc. 
this week. 







Bl ThuXays 


l0:00p’ n]VlU 


April 9th 

DOJO - 80 s Ninja Slamgrass 

Burlington, Vermont 


April 16th 

Right Coast Leftovers 


April 23rd 
Blind Owl Band 

Saranac Lake, New York 


May 7th 

The Brummy Brothers 

East Brunswick, New Jersey 


May 14 th 

The Steamboats 5 

Brooklyn, New York | 

May 21 st % 

DOJO - 80 s Ninja Slamgrass | 


May 28th 

Bradford Lee Folk & 2 

The Bluegrass Playboys 2 

Nashville, Tennessee 

June 23 th 5 

Mason Porter 

Nashville, Tennessee „ 


More To Be Announced! 

booking@liveatnec tars.com 


188 Main Street, Burlington, VT 
802 658 4771 
www.liveatnectars.com 

You can also find Switchback beers at 
Beverage Warehouse or Pearl St. Beverage. 




WED. 8 


THU. 9 


FRI.10 


burlington 


Hey, Joe Famed DJ and producer Joeski has been a pillar of the underground 
house scene in NYC since the 1990s. He’s now a chart-topping international commodity 
whose releases are staples of club DJs around the globe. Joeski headlines the next 
installment of Sunday Night Mass on April 12, at Club Metronome in Burlington, d-lav, 


barre/montpelier 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE IN 
MONTPELIER: Cajun Jam wit! 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 

stowe/smuggs area 


Chittenden county 


middlebury area 


stowe/smuggs area 
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REVIEW this 

The Red Telephone, 
Places You Return 

{RAISE GIANT FROGS RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 



Once upon a time in Burlington, there 
was a band called Envy. This was during 
the alt-rock era of the mid to late 1990s, 
a generation of local music widely and 
nostalgically regarded as a 
high-water mark in local rock. Led 
by vocalist/guitarist Matt Hutton and 
guitarist Sean Toohey, Envy were Queen 
City rock royalty, ruling with fuzzy guitar- 
scepters alongside the Pants, Guppyboy, 
Chin Ho!, the Fags and Wide Wail, among 

Envy were also among the more 
ambitious local bands of that generation. 


Hutton and Toohey moved to Boston in 
late 1996 and reformed/rebranded as the 
Red Telephone, shedding some of Envy's 
grit for a more polished and commercially 
viable sound. They scored a deal with 
Warner Bros, and appeared headed 
toward stardom, only to get lost in the 
major-label crucible. RT parted ways with 
Warner following their 1998 self-tided 
debut They released two more records, 
the last, Cellar Songs, coming in 2001. 
Though they never technically broke up, 
the Red Telephone have mostly been on 
hold. Until now. 

On the recently released Places You 
Return, Hutton, Toohey (now based in 
Shelburne) and original RT members Pat 
McDonald and Mark Britton do indeed 
return to a place where buzzy power 
chords, intertwining guitar riffs and 
shaggy earnestness are alive and well. The 
Red Telephone’s first album in 14 years is 
an unabashed throwback to a bygone era. 
And it's delightful. 

Darkness has always loomed behind 
Hutton's sticky hooks, in part because 
of his vocal rasp. That’s softened some 
over the years. But it’s apparent in subtler 
ways, too. Following the sunny jangle of 
opener "Come Outside” and the Cheap 
Trick-esque title track, we get a glimpse 
of Hutton’s moodiness on “Under the 
Northern Sky" and “Peculiar Spring,” 
tracks that cut the shimmery guitar haze 


with simmering tension. Continuing the 
seasonal theme, “Brink of Summer" is a 
meandering, melancholy ballad colored by 
misty, shoegaze guitar. 

The woozy “Gold in California” would 
seem to ruminate on the band's brief 
major-label stint. Ditto “City of Fools,” 
though it’s far more upbeat. The album’s 
last third is highlighted by the REM- 
styled, mid-tempo standout “Snowbound” 
and the expansive “Days,” two cuts that 
tweak alt-rock convention just enough to 
be both accessible and provocative. That 
was and is one of the Red Telephone’s 
great strengths. 

In hindsight, the Red Telephone 
existed in a sort of alt-rock limbo in their 
heyday. They weren’t quite as catchy as, 
say, the Goo Goo Dolls — with whom they 
toured a bit — or as gloomy as the Afghan 
Whigs. They weren’t quite as offbeat as 
the Lemonheads, and never had the arty 
cachet of bands like Pavement. It’s no 
wonder Warner Bros, never really knew 
what to do with them. But the qualities 
that major labels found puzzling are what 
made the band great. And those qualities 
remain blessedly intact on Places You 
Return. Welcome back. 

Places You Return by the Red 
Telephone is available at cdbaby.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


Dick FaceBat, 

Space Hearse 

(BEAUTIFUL MUSIC CDS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Dick FaceBat is the alias of Burlington's 
Richard Wright — not to be confused 
with the famed Native Son author. The 
former Wright, however, does have his 
own claim to fame, particularly among 
Phish-heads. A Vermonter since the 
1980s, he once produced music as Nancy. 
Under that sobriquet, Wright wrote a 
song called “Halley’s Comet,” which was 
adopted by Phish in 1986, according to 
its archival entry at phish.net. The song 
was something of an elusive fan favorite 
from 1986 through 1994, before becoming 
a band staple from 1995 through 2004. 
Despite that hallowed place in Phishtory, 
Wright has only just released his first 
proper album, Space Hearse, as Dick 
FaceBat. But those looking for goofy jams 
will be in for a surprise. 

Space Hearse, released on new local 
imprint Beautiful Music CDs, consists 
of three 23-minute experimental suites 
composed and performed on an electronic 
keyboard and recorded on an eight-track. 
And it’s some seriously challenging stuff. 



“Acid Rock #1” opens with a run of 
distorted low tones set to electronic 
drums. These collide with a twisted 
cacophony of bent, shapeless synth notes 
that distort the entire composition like 
a funhouse mirror. It’s disorienting and 
genuinely unpleasant. And that’s just the 
first minute. Once the song settles into a 
groove — if it can even be called that — the 
composition at least begins to take some 
identifiable form. Over a schizophrenic 
assortment of disjointed rock beats, 
FaceBat unfurls an equally manic array of 
keyboard runs, phased between speakers 
and played as if to see just how many 
notes he can squeeze into 23 minutes. 
(Answer: Holy shit.) It’s like a John 
Carpenter score on meth. 

“Black Dress” follows a similar 
template. It begins ominously, with 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


spooky synth keyboard blooming and 
dissipating over synth-y tribal beats. 

Here, however, the song does coalesce 
around an actual groove, and its shifting 
pieces are far less shrill. There is tension 
and suspense. There’s even a climax, 
with stabbing high notes that seem to 
wink — shriek? — at the iconic shower 
scene in Psycho. Later, the song enters 
more psychedelic terrain, becoming 
increasingly more frantic as it nears a 
harrowing, vertiginous conclusion. 

“Chuckles the Pallbearer” is yet 
another take on Dick FaceBat’s previously 
established formula: moody intro builds 
to mounting uneasy transitions to freak 
the fuck out. And, like the two previous 
compositions, it is a lot to choke down. 
More than anything, Space Hearse 
requires a prodigious degree of stamina to 
experience. It's a marathon of unsettling 
noise that will likely leave most listeners 
exhausted and strung out Proceed with 
caution. 

Space Hearse by Dick FaceBat is 
available atbeautifiilmusiccds. 
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DEAD SET 


GRATEFUL DEAD TRIBUTE 


LYN GUI STIC 
CIVILIANS 


KID'S DAY! 



NAMED BY STRANGERS 


THE EAMES BROTHERS BAND 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 

OPEN MIC NIGHT 

DARTS & POOL LEAGUE 








What a great station. 
You are all we listen 
to anymore. 


T%X. 

Rutland 


Great Songs from the ‘70s, ‘80s & ‘90s 




In the Weeds Do you like weed? Of course you do! Do you also like 
whiskey, jokes and ink-black sludge metal spliced with hairy southern rock riffage? If 
so, you’re gonna love North Carolina’s weedeater. The band’s latest record, Goliathan, 
is a bruising maelstrom of stoner metal that’s as fierce and fiery as it is sneakily funny. 
Catch the band at a rare Tuesday edition of Metal Monday at Nectar’s in Burlington on 
April 14, with king parrot, savage hen and abaddon. 


ne Rhythm Boys (r 


JB METRONOME: Rl 



SAT.ll 

burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Anthor 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): A Night 
to Celebrate Music & Comedy to Support Team 
Dodge, 7 p.m. $15. 




chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Bad Horsey (rock), 9 p.m.. free. 
HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Turkuaz. Kat 
Wright & the Indomitable Soul Band (funk, soul), 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/Open Mic, 8 p.m„ free. 
HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: GRiZ, the Floozies, 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: The Bright 


PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a Twist. 4 p.m.. Free. 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Irish Session. 



CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: Nathan Kalish and 



POSITIVE PIE (MONTPEUER): House Shuffl 



stowe/smuggs area 



mad river valley /waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP ROOM: 


middlebury area 

(top 40). 9:30 p.m., free. 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: Mt. 



stowe/smuggs area 



northeast kingdom 


MON. 13 

burlington 

FRANNY 0'S: Standup Comedy Cage Match I 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Family Night (rock). 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Karaoke. 9 p.m, free. 
NECTAR'S: Maiden Voyage. Ill by Instinct & 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Lauren Hurley 



northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Tritium Well (rock). 8 p.m.. NA. 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Grundlefunk (funk), 10 p.m.. free. 


SUN. 12 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Sunday Night Mass: Joeski 



THE OLDE NORTHENDER PUB: Open Mic. 7 p.m.. 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: Acoustic Brunch 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): Bluegrass 


chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Maid Myriad, the Fin 


stowe/stnuggs area 

outside Vermont 


TUE.14 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 0. 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody Sargent Trio 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Jamie Bright (singer- 


CVMC CARE 



We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

Friday 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 131 1 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


the University o/ Vermont health network 

Central Vermont Medical Center 




rH SIDE TAVERN: 0| 


stowe/sinuggs area 


SWITCHBACK BREWING 
COMPANY: Music Wednesdays 



Dark Matter as a former member of the acclaimed indie-rock band Two Dollar Guitar, tim fouahn has 
worked with some notable folks, including Cat Power, Thurston Moore and the late Townes Van Zant. But he’s a fine 
songwriter in his own right, too. Left to his own mercurial devices, Foljahn writes stark songs that evoke comparisons 
to the moody works of Nick Cave and Leonard Cohen. Foljahn plays Buch Spieler Records in Montpelier on Friday, 
April 10. Local songwriter kris gruen opens. 







TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic.10 p.m.. 


middlebury area 



stowe/smuggs area 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE IN 
MONTPELIER: Cajun Jam v 


middlebury area the stage: open Mic. e p.m.. 




All Souls Interfaith 
Gathering 
291 Bosnvick Farm Roa 
Shelburne, Vermont 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
HOT MAPLE SYRUP SAMPLES 
LIVE MUSIC & HORSE RIDES 
MAPLE CREAM FROSTED DONUTS 
En|oy an authentic Vermont experience, watch 
sap being boiled, visit the goats and enjoy 
a trek through our sugarbush. 


Advance Tickets 
Flynn Regional B 
802-86-FLYNN 
S20, $5 12 and u 


--jtand Sundays 1 2-Apm 

gh April 19th . ^ 


332 Shelburne-Hinesburg Road • 802-985-5054 • palmersugarhouse. 


Young Tradition Vermont 

Martin & Eliza Carthy 







Juniper! 


Say you saw 
it in... 


Juniper 


VERMONT TECH 
WILLISTON CAMPUS 
OPEN HOUSE 


We offer 40 in-demand majors 
featuring hands-on learning, 
and instructors with 
real-world experience. 


Register today at vtc.edu/open-hous< 


OPEN HOUSE: 

Saturday, April 11 


VERMONT TECH 

vtc.edu/open-house 1 800 442 8821 
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The Passionate Collector 

"The Waskowmium: Where the Art Stops," Amy E. Tarrant Gallery by kevin j. kelley 


B urlington’s Amy E. Tarrant Gallery is 
hosting something of a coming-out 
party for the world's largest collection 
of contemporary Vermont art. “The 
Waskowmium: Where the Art Stops” presents 
a tantalizing selection of works from a trove 
that many have heard about but few have seen. 

Judging by the turnout for avid collector 
Mark Waskow’s talk last Saturday, the art com- 
munity is curious about his collection. Nearly 
100 locals crowded the Main Street gallery 
and craned for views as 
he offered background 
I ll 2 Jill information on each 
of the displayed items. 

The Barre-based finan- 
cial adviser noted that the 45 paintings and 
sculptures lining the walls represent .003 
percent of the 15,000 works — most by living 
Vermont artists — that he has purchased 
since 1998. That’s the equivalent of acquiring 
2.5 works of art every day for 17 years. And it 
doesn’t include his collections of art postcards, 
brochures, catalogues and other ephemera. 

Waskow stores his hoard at nine locations in 
Vermont and New York that he does not disclose 
for security reasons. None of his purchases was 
especially expensive, but the collection itself is 
worth more than $1 million. 

Works of art are just the most recent expres- 
sion of Waskow’s lifelong fetish for collecting 
and arranging objects. At age 3 he started col- 
lecting bugs, rocks and seashells. Later came 
certain antiques, including items affiliated with his previ- 
ous career in the insurance industry. Not until he reached 
his forties did Waskow begin, serendipitously, to amass 
artwork. 

He and a date had decided to spend a September 
evening in 1998 at the South End Art Hop. Waskow 
was instantly smitten by what he saw at Pine Street 
art studios. His sense of aesthetics was undeveloped at 
that time — “I couldn't even spell ‘art,’” he said with 
characteristic self-deprecating humor — but he knew 
what he liked. 

On the spot, Waskow bought “Happy Days,” a wire- 
mesh assemblage of colored balls and figurines by Dave 
Huber, who died a few years ago. Since that first, fateful 
encounter with Vermont art, this white-goateed mensch 
from Brooklyn hasn’t stopped. He’s now president of the 
board of the South End Arts and Business Association, 
which produces the Art Hop. 

In addition to going on art-buying sprees, Waskow has 
schooled himself over the years, collecting a massive per- 
sonal library of more than 35,000 art publications. 

He also self-teaches by fixating on individual works. 
Pausing in his Tarrant tour alongside Gerrit Gollner’s 
“Kelston #2/5," Waskow recalled that he spent several 
hours sitting on the floor in a space at Saint Michael’s 
College staring at the oil-over-lithograph abstraction 
“until I understood it." 
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This show’s sampling — chosen in collaboration with 
Tarrant gallery curator Nancy Abbott-Hourigan — reveals 
that Waskow’s tastes are eclectic but not indiscriminate. 

The full collection consists mainly of paintings com- 
posed by traditional methods. Waskow says he isn’t a fan 
of digital art — “I’m not really into technology,” he ex- 
plained — but he does buy pieces that make noise or give 


ATROVETHAT MANY HAVE HEARD 
ABOUT BUT FEW HAVE SEEN. 


off smells. He clearly enjoys exuberant expressiveness 
and has a populist sensibility that favors outcome over 
technique. He said it doesn’t much matter to him whether 
an artist is skillful as long as he finds that artist's creation 
to be intellectually intriguing and/or visually stimulating. 

Nevertheless, the show does include several works 
by well-trained hands. Among them is Dan Stermole’s 
“Hermit Thrush w/ Bumblebees.” This meticulous 




watercolor-and-pencil composition from 1992 depicts a 
bird in flight, wings and legs extended, as viewed from 
below. A sketch of a giant claw, clearly not that of the 
small bird, is appended to its body. Two bees float above 
the thrush, and a skeleton of a pelvis has been penciled 
into a comer of the sheet. 

In the show, Stermole’s piece is smartly paired with 
Robert Carsten’s "New England Weathered,” an ink-on- 
paper work also made in 1992. In an austere style similar 
to that of Andrew Wyeth, Carsten details a gnarled piece 
of wood in stark isolation against a white backdrop. A 
dragonfly is perched on one end of the fallen branch, 
while three fungi, together resembling a coiled snake, 
protrude subtly from the other end. 

Nearby hangs a riveting piece from 1990 by Michael 
Oatman that combines paint, ink and a Xerox print on 
tracing paper. In a quasi-representational manner, it 
shows three medics, partly streaked with cloud-like wisps, 
placing a body bag on a stretcher. Formerly a lecturer in 
art at the University of Vermont, Oatman now teaches 
architecture at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, 
N.Y. Waskow describes him as "probably the person rep- 
resented in the collection who’s closest to being a main- 
stream, career-successful artist.” 

‘The Waskowmium" presents technically proficient 
artists outside the representative realm, as well. Paul 
Calter, for example, painstakingly applies his knowledge 



ART SHOWS 



of mathematics and physics to “Vanishing 
Point III.” In the accomplished study of 
forms in space, shards of aluminum and 
copper in different sizes are pointed, 
arrow-like, from above and below toward 
a brightly lit horizontal slit. 

Not all of Waskow’s acquisitions are 
contemporary. Rebecca Merrilees, who 
painted in obscurity in Northfield for 70 
years, is represented by the surrealistic 
“Pearly Glacier" from 1948. Merrilees 
was the subject of a career retrospective 
at Studio Place Arts in Barre in 2012, the 
same year she died at age 90. 

Waskow has also acquired a charming 
etching that Thomas Waterman Wood 
made in 1839 at age 16. “Man with a Pipe” 
shows a boy in a straw hat whose face and 
shirt are illuminated by a match cupped 
against his chest as he lights a corncob 
pipe. Wood, a Montpelier native, ranks as 
one of the foremost American genre paint- 
ers of the 19 th century. 

The Tarrant show also features work 
by some locally well-known living artists, 
including Ethan Azarian, John Brickels, 
dug Nap, Carol MacDonald and Leslie Fry. 
Mostly, though, Waskow buys art that “no 
one knows about.” The 58-year-old col- 
lector added that he wants to see “if, over 
time, my vision is vindicated.” 

Waskow hopes that the public will one 
day have the opportunity to gauge his per- 
spicacity as well as the quality of what he’s 
acquired. He aims to establish a museum 
of northern New England art, most of it 
made in Vermont since the 1990s, in either 
Washington or Chittenden county. A lis- 
tener at the Tarrant Gallery asked him when 
the Waskowmium might open. “Just as soon 
as someone gives me a suitable, unused in- 
dustrial building,” Waskow replied. © 

INFO 

"The Waskowmium: Where the Art Stops," 
through May 30 at Amy E. Tarrant Gallery, 


NEW THIS WEEK 


burlington 

0 'BACK TO NATURE': Textiles, paintings and 






chittenden county 

@ -HEART AND HOME': A TEEN SHOW: Winooski 



barre/montpelier 

0 -A LEGACY OF CARING: KURN HATTIN HOMES 
FOR CHILDREN’: A historical exhibit of Kum 



rn iddlebury urea 

0 KATHRYN MIULLO: "Come What May," 14 



rutland area 

0 'LOVE OF IMAGINATION': The 2015 student art 




‘Back to Nature’ Four artists celebrate and reinterpret the traditional 
Vermont landscape by creating a series of works in different media that represent one 
location through time. Or, as Burlington City Arts puts it, “Each artist unveils nature’s 
ever-changing beauty through focused and repetitive study while representing their 
own evolving point of view." The exhibit at BCA’s Vermont Metro Gallery in Burlington 
is on view from April 10 to June 20, with a reception on Friday, April 10, 5-8 p.m. The 
works includes subtle textiles by Karen Henderson, textural mixed-media by Gowri 
Savoor and post-impressionist and abstract paintings by Jill Madden and Joe Salerno, 
respectively. Pictured: “Summer's End" by Madden. 
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VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

, AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE W 

DESMET AND PAMELA POLSTON LIST 


3Y NICOLE HIGGINS 

L RESTRICTED TO ART 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES®SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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DELICIOUS WORDS 2015 1 : A fundraising dinner for 



KATHLEEN & CHRISTOPHER SLEBODA: Two 

Montpelier. Tuesday, April 14. 6-7 pm Info, 828-8600. 



-HANDMADE NATION’: Tile documentary by Faythe 

ONGOING SHOWS 




Lynda Reeves McIntyre Not satisfied with simply setting 

her imagination to canvas, Lynda Reeves McIntyre hikes in all weather to locations 
that inspire her, to “instill in her works a visceral personal experience,” according to 
her artist statement. In her exhibit at All Souls Interfaith Gathering in Shelburne, the 
University of Vermont studio art professor shows work in a variety of media. These 
include watercolors from her “Sun and Sea" series, ink drawings made in the mountains 
of the Baja Peninsula, photographs and a domestic installation of paint-absorbed paper 
towels and deteriorating dishtowels. McIntyre writes, “This may sound rather diverse, 
yet the show holds together well and has a natural flow.” That makes sense, given that 
her theme explores the textures and joys of being alive. On view until April 29. Pictured: 
“Power of Wave IV.” 





LYNDA REEVES MCINTYRE: 'Natural Forces and 

29. Info. 985-3819. All Souls Interfaith Gathering in 
MIRIAM ADAMS: "Drawn to Words.' graphite 
Through April 13. Inro. 482-2878. Carpenter-Carse 

WALTER WICK: GAMES. GIZMOS AND TOYS IN THE 


books. Through July 5. NATHAN BENN: Kodachrome 
985-3346^ Plzzagalli Center for Art and Education. 


•STILL LIFE/LIFE STILL 1 : An exhibit juried by Yumi 

April 15. Info. 777-3686. Darkroom Gallery in Essex 


•ENDLESS BEGINNINGS: NONREPRESENTATIONAL 

ART TODAY*: Paintings and sculptures by 12 
regional artists. Through April 19. Info, 253-6943. 
West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park, in 5towe. 

Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. 
SANDRA SHENK: Middlesex artist Sandra Shenk's 

Arizona. SARAH-LEE TERRAT: Inside the Nitty 

•SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 
October 31. Info, 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


barre/montpelier 


VERMONT - A PERSONAL VIEWPOINT: Eighteen 
June 3. Info. 472-6857. Grace Gallery at the Old 


Wars 150th anniversary. Through July 31. Info. 
485-2886, Sullivan Museum & History Center. 

DARYL STORRS: "Landscape Dreams." woodcuts 

0 FINAL SHOW: Codirectors Abigail Feldman 

6-8:30 p.m. Through April 30. Info, 552-8620. 
Gallery SIX in Montpelier. 

JONATHAN VANTASSEL: 'So handsome! I know 
photographs. Through May 1. Info. 828-3291. 

LUCY KR0KEN8ERGER: "The Things I Love,' an 
11-year-old artist. Through April 30. Info, 223-3338. 
MAPLEHILL SCHOOL STUDENT ART SHOW: Artwork 

0 MARY ADMASIAN: ’Boundaries, Balance and 


CATHY STEVENS PRATT: "Vessels," a colorful 


25. Info. 244-7801. Axe IS Gallery & Frameshop in 

tniddlebury area 

EMERGING: CELEBRATIONS OF SPRING 1 : Artwork 

IN CHAMPLAIN'S WAKE: TRAPPING BOATS OF 
THE LAKE CHAMPLAIN BASIN': Trapping boat with 

MUSEUM AS MUSE FOR SIX VERMONT POETS: 

NO IDEAS BUT IN THINGS': A half dozen members 


5-7 p.m. Through July 7. Info. 828-0749. Vermont 
MATSON BOOTH VOLLERS: 'A Spring on Blue." sur- 




MICHAEL T. JERMYN: 'New American 
photographer. Through April 30. Info, 223-1570, 

stowe/smuggs area 

"SUBTLE. NOT SUBTLE: EVOCATIVE NUANCE': 


Through Apri 11. Info. 388-2117. Henry Sheldon 
ANDY WARHOL PRINTS': 'Recent Gifts From the 

Ntombi of Swaziland. "OUTSIDE IN: ART OF THE 

443-3168. Middlebury College Museum of Art. 


MIDDLEBURY AREA SHOWS » 





Ukulele 
of Great Britain 


Brazilian Pop Pioneer 

Gilberto Gil 


Tues., April 21 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 

Snnncnr >ux, ffTOlW 

dantorm 


www.flynncenter.org or call 80Z-8B-flynn 


Mon., April 20 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 
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Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 __ 


For more information, call 656-0392 



Northeast Delta Dental provides Better Benefits to groups 
and organizations of all sizes, and offers a variety of options 
for individuals and families, including those with no access to 
employer sponsored dental insurance programs. 


We even made fun videos to prove it... 


Seriously... fun dental benefits videos! 



To watch our award-winning Better Benefits video series 
and learn how we can keep you smiling, visit nedelta.com. 


V. 


A DELTA DENIAL 
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Gallery SIX The codirectors 

of Montpelier’s gallery SIX, Abigail 
Feldman and Shamus Langlois, have 
announced they’re redirecting their 
energies to personal projects, and that 
their 2-year old Barre Street venue will 
close at the end of April. “Thank you all for 
the support and goodwill you’ve offered 
us," reads their statement. “Although the 
gallery SIX project is ending, we remain committed to the idea of a Montpelier venue 
dedicated to visual art. There are too many artists and art lovers here to have so few 
galleries and art studios." A closing reception for the current members’ show is Saturday, 
April 11, 6-8:30 p.m. Meantime, gallery hours are irregular; check the website, gallerysix. 
weebly.com, or call 552-8620 for info. Pictured: “Ribbon Face” by Feldman. 
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upper valley 

& KIT FARNSWORTH: Landscapes and nature 


LAUREL VAIL TOBIASON & PATRICIA WARREN: 




northeast kingdom 

'GET OUT OF THIS ONE: BROKEN SNOW REMOVAL 
DEVICES OF THE NEK': A "brief celebration of 





SUSAN GOODBY: Paintings and collages of 



TWO VIEWS FROM HOLLISTER HILL: Recent work 



outside Vermont 

‘WATER WAYS: TENSION AND FLOW: Landscape 
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MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAM IN CLINICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 


A rock-solid foundation in clinical theory, research, and practice. 
Elective courses in play therapy, marital and family therapy, intensive 
individual psychotherapy, and group therapy. 

Preparation for a life-time of professional and personal development a: 
a clinical practitioner, and for licensure as a psychologist-master’s in 
the State of Vermont. 

15% of graduates choose to attend and are admitted to doctoral 
programs in clinical/professional psychology. 


JOIN A NETWORK OF OVER 300 SMC GRADUATE PROGRAM 
ALUMNI WORKING IN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES AND 
PRACTICES IN VERMONT. 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR THE FALL. 

i earn, wt ov&! 

□ 800.654.2206 Pi SAINT MICHAEL’S 

Q smcvt.edu/psych ,I,, F COLLEGE 

H Mich®smcvt.edu ” 
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BACK TO NATURE 


KAREN HENDERSOT 
JILL MADDEN 


GOWRI SAVOOR 


RECEPTION: 
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NEW IN THEATERS 

DANNY COLLINS: An aging rock star who's long 

THE LONGEST RIDE: In yet another tissue-grabber 


WOMAN IN 

With Ryan Reynolds and Daniel Bruhl. Simon Curtis 
[My Week With Marilyn ) directed. (109 min r PG-13. 


. Welden) 

(Helen Mirren) fights a legal battle 


NOW PLAYING 


DO YOU 8ELIEVE?*l/2 A pastor strives to return 

M. Gunn directed. (115 min, PG-13) 

FOCUS*** Will Smith plays a veteran con artist 

FURIOUS 7 ***1/2 How did the thrill-seeking 

GET HARD** Screenwriter Etan Cohen (Tropic 

With Craig T. Nelson and Alison Brie. (100 min, R; 
reviewed by R.K. 4/1) 


directorial debut (99 min, R: reviewed by R.K. 4/8) 
AMERICAN SNIPER**** Bradley Cooper plays 

Clint Eastwood. With Sienna Miller and Kyle 
Gallner. (132 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 1/14) 

THE BABAD00K****l/2 A young widow begins 


(93 min, NR) 

CHAPPIE**l/2 Neill Blomkamp (District 9. 

Jackman star. (120 min, R: reviewed by M.H. 3/11) 
CINDERELLA*** Cate Blanchett gets to step 

star. (112 min, PG; reviewed by M.H. 3/18) 

THE DIVERGENT SERIES: INSURGENT** Tris 

Winslet Robert Schwentke (R.I.P.D.) directed. (119 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


min, PG) 

IT F0LL0WS****l/2 The title succinctly 


Monroe. Keir Gilchrist and Olivia Luccardi. (100 min, 
R; reviewed by M.H. 4/1) 

KINGSMAN: THE SECRET SERVICE***l/2 A 

MCFARLAND, USA*** Kevin Costner plays a 

sports drama. (128 min. PG) 

RED ARMY**** Gabriel Polskys acclaimed 


THE ROOM: Tile Roxy is doing a week oFlO p.m. 

RUN ALL NIGHT*** Liam Neeson plays a hitman 

Unknown). (114 min, R: reviewed by R.K. 3/18) 


HOTEL**l/2 The sequel to the 2011 comedy- 

min. PG) 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 



share 

my 

home. 




Move Forward 
Faster 


Finding you just the right person 


863-5625 • HomeShareVermont. 


COMCAST 




j Watch something LOCAL this week. 



WHAT’S YOUR 
WATERMARK? 

SUNDAYS > 8:00 PM 


■WATCH LIVE 
I@5:25 

T WEEKNIGHTS ON 
I TV AND ONLINE 


YES 

(M&fRziofe, 

13u4te^doclkd.! 


Includes a 
FREE cork 
renew! 

BIRKENSTOCK 

TOWN^OBBLER 

27 Taft Corners Shopping Center 
Williston • 872-0354 



LozM-theaters 


Cinderella 

Insurgent (2D&3D) 
Do You Believe? 

Get Hard 
Home (2D & 3D) 

Run All Night 


222 College St, Burlington, 854-3456, 


Do You Believe? 

Get Hard 
Home (2D & 30) 

•The Longest Ride 
The Second Best Exotic 
Marigold Hotel 


What We Do in the Shadows 


Get Hard 
Home (2D & 3D) 

"R5: All Day. All Night 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main 5L, Bane, 478-9621, 


Home (2D & 3D) 


"Way Back Wednesday 

Friday 10 — thursday 16 


"Way Back Wednesday 


THE SAVOY THEATER 




IS 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


Insurgent (2D & 3D) 






# culture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
Festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 


Did you miss: 

CHARLIE VICTOR ROMEO 


If you've been following coverage of the 










WHAT I’M WATCHING 


first love. 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOS AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


Have you considered homeownership? Perhaps we can help. We're 
VHFA, a locally based non-profit offering Vermonters low-interest loans, 
closing cost assistance and the ability to choose a local lender. 

To learn more call 800-339-5866 
or visit us at www.vhfa.org. 




2013 Alpert Award 
Nominee 

Terry Galloway 

“You Are My Sunshine" 

Sal., April 11 at 8 pm, rw 
FlynnSpace “■* 


Stand Up, Sit Down, 


a Laugh 


Sun., April 12 at 7 pm, FlynnSpace 

Season Sponsor )^f If! ity flyonSpace Media Sponsor SEVEN DAYS 


www.flynncenter.org Dr call 80Z-8G-flynn ■ 



DAVE LAPP 


fun stuff 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



, 

Jsl 

■■ 

^ tX. {.«».♦»! 







NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.29) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 

JEN SORENSEN 



HARRY BLISS 



Curses, Foiled Again 

Joey Patterson, 22, eluded Idaho au- 
thorities for several months, but then he 
posted his whereabouts on Facebook. He 
invited friends to play softball at Armory 
Softball Field in Caldwell. That’s where 
police found him. Monitoring social me- 
dia has led officers to suspects before, Sgt. 
Joey Hoadley noted, explaining, “Sur- 
prisingly, even fugitives can’t keep from 
updating their Facebook status." (Associ- 
ated Press) 

Police arrested three suspects in a 
tailgate-stealing spree in Volusia County, 
Fla., after one of them tried to return 
one of the nine stolen tailgates to claim 
a reward. The victim paid the reward 
but called deputies, who located the trio. 
(Orlando’s WESH-TV) 

Sarah Palin Toll Bridge 

Russia unveiled plans to build a high- 
speed railway and freeway link between 
London and the United States — via Sibe- 
ria. State railway boss Vladimir Yakunin, 
who helped develop the plan, dubbed 
Trans-Eurasian Belt Development 
(TERP), promised that the proposed 
12,400-mile route would “supercharge” 
global economic growth by connecting 
Russia’s oil and gas pipelines to the rest of 
the world. (Britain’s Independent) 

Missing the Point 

A speaker at Australia’s sixth annual 
National Disability Summit had to be 
lifted onto the stage because there was 
no ramp for wheelchairs or mobility 
scooters. In addition, disabled partici- 
pants, who each paid $2,000 to attend the 
privately organized event, were all seated 
at one table in the back of the room. A 
blog post by participant Jax Jacki Brown 
noted that the “accessible toilet was filled 
with chairs and used as a storage space," 
and “the food provided was up on really 
tall tables" so wheelchair users couldn't 
reach it. (Australia’s ABC News) 

Slightest Provocation 

Police said Phyllis D. Jefferson, 50, 
stabbed her 61-year-old boyfriend while 
the two were eating chips and salsa at 
home in Akron, Ohio, after they got into 
an argument over who was eating all the 
salsa. (Cleveland’s WKYC-TV) 

Jerome Clemons, 44, set fire to his house 
in Boynton Beach, Fla., authorities there 
said, after his niece refused to give him a 
ride to a liquor store. ( South Florida Sun 
Sentinel) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

Australian authorities charged Erica 
Leeder, 26, with assaulting a police officer 
with breast milk. While being searched 
after her arrest on an unspecified war- 
rant, Leeder was nude from the waist up 


LUXURY 
TOILET SEATS 

TOPPED THE LIST OF 
SOUVENIRS. 

when she grabbed her own breast and 
squirted milk onto the forehead, arms 
and clothes of a female officer conducting 
the search. The Western Australia Police 
Union said the assault charge was par- 
tially due to the possibility of the breast 
milk's spreading disease. (United Press 
International) 

When Patricia Leece, 61, answered a 
knock at her door in Lexington, Ky., 
stranger Ashley Sies, 31, pushed her way 
in and began choking Leece with a bra. 
After a 20-minute struggle, Leece said 
she managed to knock Sies unconscious 
by hitting her on the head with a ceramic 
chicken. (Lexington's WKYT-TV) 

Bottoms Are Tops 

Luxury toilet seats topped the list of 
souvenirs brought home by the record 
number of Chinese tourists who celebrat- 
ed this lunar new-year holiday in Japan. 
Costing around $540, the heated seats 
feature pulsating water jets, deodorizers 
and even music to cover up the sound of 
nature’s call. Many offer hands-free lid 
opening; some are portable and battery- 
operated. China’s state-run media re- 
ported that many of the toilet seats sold in 
Japan were made in China. (Economist) 

Border Dispute 

Roseanne Di Guilio, who has lived in a 
house that straddles the New York-Con- 
necticut line since 1997, was surprised to 
learn that she no longer owns the half of 
her house on the New York side because 
her mortgage servicer failed to pay prop- 
erty taxes. Di Guilio said she was never 
notified, nor did she know that Putnam 
County foreclosed on the property. Her 
neighbor, Althea Jacob, bought the 0.2 
acres at county auction in 2010 for $275 
and now owns Di Guilio's living room, 
kitchen and sun porch and part of her 
bathroom. Jacob never told Di Guilio, 
who continued paying upkeep and insur- 
ance until she found out the truth. Jacob 
then offered to sell her back the property 
for $150,000. She lowered her asking' 
price to $35,000, but Di Guilio sought 
to have the New York Supreme Court 
overturn the foreclosure. The outcome 
is uncertain because she didn’t bring the 
action within the two-year statute of 
limitations. (Westchester County’s 
Journal News) 



fun stuff 


DEEP DARK FEARS 



I TR5J NOT TO STAND 
NEXT TO WINDOWS. 


THAT UJA'i, \F GPJWITy 
turns sideways, 


I'LL land safely on 
A UJALL. 


i also tw to ujatch 

OUT FOR FURNITURE. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


I KAZ 



RED MEAT rubberized road to rapture f^TcOnnon 










any more, its not doing what demons are 
supposed to do. it's confused, haggard and 
ineffective. I almost feel sorry for the thing. 
It is barely even keeping you awake at night, 
and its ability to motivate you through fear is 
at an all-time low. Here's what I suggest: Now. 
when the demon's strength is waning and its 
hold on you is weak, you should break up with 
it for good. Perform an ultimate, nonrevers- 
ible exorcism. Buy it a one-way bus ticket to 
the wasteland and say goodbye forever. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): When he was 
in his fifties, French painter Claude Monet 
finally achieved financial success. He used 
his new riches to buy a house and land, then 
hired gardeners to help him make a pond full 
of water lilies. For the first time in his life, he 


erence and awe, Leo? Are there times when 
you spontaneously yearn to engage in acts 
of worship? Is there anyone or anything that 
evokes your admiration, humility and grati- 
tude? The coming weeks will be a good time 
to seek out experiences like these. According 
to my reading of the astrological omens, you 
will get tender jolts of transformational in- 
spiration if you blend yourself with a sublime 
force that you trust and respect. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): A lot has hap- 
pened since you were ... uh ... indisposed. 
You've missed out on several plot twists. The 
circle has been broken, repaired, broken again 
and partially repaired. Rumors have been 
flying, allegiances have been shifting and rid- 
dles have been deepening. So are you ready 


would be a good time for you to take a weenie 
count in your own sphere. Scorpio. Conditions 
are more favorable than usual to call atten- 
tion to gender disparities, and to initiate cor- 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): The 
English term "engine" refers primarily to a ma- 
chine that transforms energy into mechani- 
cal power. But its roots are in the Old French 
word engirt, which meant skill or wit and in 
the Latin word ingenium, defined as 'inborn 
talent." I’d like to borrow the original mean- 
ings to devise your horoscope this week. 
According to my reading of the astrological 
omens, your "engine" is unusually strong 
right now, which means that your cultivated 
skills and innate talents are functioning at 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): On June 23, 
1917, Babe Ruth was the starting pitcher 
for the Boston Red Sox in a Major League 
Baseball game against the Washington 
Senators. After the first batter drew a walk. 
Ruth got upset with the home plate umpire 
and punched him in the head. Ejected! 
Banished! The Babe had to be dragged off the 
field by the cops. The new pitcher was Ernie 
Shore. He proceeded to pitch a perfect game, 
allowing no further Washington player to 
reach base in all nine innings. In the coming 
weeks, Pisces. I see you as having the poten- 
tial to duplicate Ernie Shore's performance in 
your own sphere. Coming in as a replacement 
you will excel. Chosen as a substitute, you will 
outdo the original. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


Channel 3 NEWS 




Saturday @ 6AM 
Sunday @ 8AM 





Rely on an 

Experienced Realtor! 

With over 30 years of real estate sales experience, you 
can count on me to help you sell or buy your new home. 


Janice (Jan) Battaline 

CERTIFIED RESIDENTIAL SPECIALIST 
SENIORS REAL ESTATE SPECIALIST 

802 - 861-6226 

Janbatt7859@aol.com 


WM\& 


Your Partner in SUCCESS! 





SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


MUST LOVE BACON AND DOGS 


ADVENTURESOME WOODSWOMAN, 
PLEASE APPLY! 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W51VEM tofe^WSMEN W5MEN Aeefai^MEN 


LOOKING TO ADD MORE 

FUNNY, LOYAL, ADVENTUROUS AND 


MUST LOVE MUPPETS 


each other, right? ©. Retrotat2grl, 29, Cl 
SOUTHERN GIRL LIVING UP NORTH 

hi. trinityjade. 34. Cl 


personal ad RanaPlata 55, Cl 
FUNNY, CONSCIENTIOUS, DEDICATED 


ACTIVE, ATTRACTIVE, ATTENTIVE 

beside the lake. Hike the Green 
Mountains. VTTrekker2015, 62. Cl 

WHITE FIRE OF THE STARS 

FUNNY. INDEPENDENT. GENUINE. 
DRIVEN. GIVING 


CAUTIOUSLY OPTIMISTIC 

journey of life. 802Lady. 48, Cl 
PRETTY. SWEET, OUTGOING. HONEST. 






(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


GIVING THIS A TRY 


WILD CHILD DIXIE 


ECLECTIC. HEALTHY. INDEPENDENT 

world with me. Kindness, integrity, 

re. HeavenlyVT, 61. Cl 


FLEXIBLE. FUNNY AND READY 

together. EllieHeart. 63. Cl 

0UTD00RSY ADVENTURES. TRAVELER, 
HAVE FUN 

I don't drive; legally blind. Recently 




SEXY AND SWEET 

CLEVER, HUMOROUS. CREATIVE, 
SENSIBLE. AFFECTIONATE 


MEN ieeku^WSMEN 

EASYGOING. CONFIDENTIAL. FIT. 

life. Seeking a sweet flexible, fit 


AVERAGE CUP OF JOE 

COUNTRY BOY/CITY BOY 

much, tendingaswel) 44. Cl 
CARING. COMPASSIONATE. GIVING 

I WAS OLDER THEN.. 

of the '60s. I marched, objected. 

and a mule. PLAW46. 64. Cl 
PEN PAL FIRST. THEN WE'LL SEE 


apply! NAKAdventure. 29. Cl 
LAID-BACK. PASSIONATE FRIEND 

special someone, yogafan. 59. Cl 

GOOD TIMES. LADIES ;-) 

Very laid-back. Just looking for FWB 

the wild side. eightmush69, 24. Cl 
THE CLOCK IS RUNNING 


AMBITIOUS, GENUINE. CARING 


MAKING A FRESH START 

SINGLE AND READY TO MINGLE 

redlegand12979 42 Cl 
OUTDOORS LOVER 




a nice lady. DwayneD47. 48, Cl 

MEN MEN 

DOWN TO EARTH 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


women 


I WANT YOU TO FEEL 

HAPPILY MARRIED. LOVE SEX. 

TAKE A SWING IN HAMMOCK 


MEN^eeki^? 5IHEB 




RAINBOW UNICORN SEEKS EROTIC 
ADVENTURES 


LONELY GIRL LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 

POLYAMOROUS MOUNTAIN BUTCH 



SUB SLUT 


NSA ADVENTURE SEEKER 


WANTED: PARTNER IN CRIME 

SIT ON MY FACE? EXPERIMENT! 


Apply here. Makeshift 22. Cl 
DO YOU WANT PASSION AGAIN? 


HIGH ENERGY FOR YOU 

NEXUS-BOUND LOVER 


LOVE SEX WITH SEXY WOMEN 

EXPLORING BOUNDARIES AND LIMITS 


edge. My partners ALWAYS come 


LOOKING OUT OF THE BOX 




ADVENTUROUS COUPLE NEW TO SCENE 

BLONDE BOMBSHELL AND HER 
LUMBERJACK 

SEXY. FIT COUPLE SEEKING FUN! 


FUN TIMES 

POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes 
be best. 6>. Poly_Peeps. 32. Cl 


HOT. SEXY. FUN TO COME 




CASUAL AND PREFERABLY ONGOING 




QjoiA wiAe. couwAefo\ in 


a. 


dove., duAtonidijje 


ASK 

ATHENA 



I have this friend I've liked for years. I finally 
admitted it to him. The reply I got was that he 
can only offer something casual. I'm disappointed 
in myself for missing my chance years ago when 
we were both single. Now he is supporting his 
ex-girlfriend (who is a stay-at-home mom) and 
their son by paying all of their bills. Do I continue 
to pursue him, or would that be a waste of time? 
I'm 31, still single, without kids. 




Pining for My Pal 


Don’t beat yourself up about "missing" your 
chance. I try to steer clear of the idea that there 
are missed chances in life — this view tends to 
leave us wallowing in regret. I prefer to think that 
everything happens for a reason. There's a reason 
we missed that bus or didn't date that guy. 

We don't always understand the reason in the 
moment, but it will reveal itself in time. 

I applaud you for revealing your true feelings 
to your friend. That couldn't have been easy, 
but it sure was brave. Secrets fester inside of us 
and don't do much good. It's smart and healthy 
to take the kind of risk you did — you may get 
exactly what you want. Even if you don't, at least 
you know how the other person feels. And, oh. 
how freeing that can be — even if at first you're 
heartbroken. 

I'm glad your friend was honest with you. 

Yes, it's a major bummer that he's not ready for 
a relationship, but now you can move forward 
with your life. It sounds like he still wants to be 
friends. That's great — in the long run. For now, 
ask yourself if it will be hard for you to hangout 
with him knowing that you harbor romantic 
feelings. If so, consider taking sometime apart to 


I don't recommend waiting around for him 
to have a change of heart. You can't count on 
romantic feelings to just show up. You're young 
and single and should explore what's out there. If 
he sorts out the distractions in his life and you're 
around and available, that's great. But you can't 
twiddle your thumbs until he does — or doesn't. 
Life is too damn short. 6o live it now. 


* 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 



When: Thursday, April 2. 2015. Where: lucid 
awakening. You: Woman. Me: Man. 11912877 

NEW MOON CAF6 COUCH POTATO 

When: Wednesday. April 1, 2015. Where: New 
Moon Cafe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912876 


FLIGHT FROM NEWARK TO BTV 

You sat behind me on our flight. You had a 

April 1, 2015. Where: flight from Newark to 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 11912875 

SKATELAND GUY 

not When: Saturday. March 21. 2015. Where: 
Skateland. You: Man. Me: Woman. B912874 

COFFEE AND ICE CREAM 

Where: online. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912872 
CROCODILE MAN 


® W If you've been 

1 All^l spied, go online 

1 to contact your 

® admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

ROCK POINT 

the go. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912847 

ONE YEAR AGO EVERYTHING CHANGED 

some night. When: Thursday. March 20, 2014. 

Where: Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912843 

HEY. NIMROD! ERIN M. 

profile! You, sir. are a hoot! Next time I’m going heard from you in a while and worry that you're 

to be in your neck of the city. I'll pay to send you not OK. We don't know where you are or how 

an email so we can meet! If you're ever coming you are. Please come home and show us you're 

to the NEK post an 1 Spy for gardengrammy and safe/OK We love you. Nothing can explain you 

we can meet for coffee. 1 love to laugh! When: disappearing other than someone forcing you. Let 

Tuesday. March 31. 2015. Where: Seven Days your family know you’re safe by coming home to 

personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912867 us. When: Wednesday, March 25, 201S. Where: 

OLD SPOKES HOME 

Spokes Home. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912842 

came in on a Thursday, midday. You made me a MONTPELIER! YOU’VE GONE BANANAS! 

great tea latte, and we exchanged names before Hey, Montpelier! Got something on your 

caught the bus. You intrigue me very much. Will back? Everybody’s got something to hide 

nore. When: Thursday, March 26. 2015. Where: You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912853 

Winooski. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912865 

© When: Wednesday. March 18, 2015. Where: 

SUNDAY IN NEWPORT Time to spare? You were bowling with your two 

You were at Vista looking for barley. 1 was searching girls who ditched you (nice job finishing their 

for coconut milk. 1 noticed you right away. 1 think games). 1 was bowling with my three kids. Kicking 

you noticed me. Are you single? Want to have myself for not saying hi. No ring — are you single? 

off my chaps. When: Sunday, March 29, 2015. When: Friday, March 13. 2015. Where: Champlain 

Where: Newport. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912864 Lanes. You: Man. Me: Woman. 49128S2 

ARH, REMEMBER OUR WEDDING DAY 

YOUR FIRST FT RITE AID BRISTOL 

.. was so hot! Would love to have been in Lovely pharmacist in Bristol, i am an optimist, 

person! When: Monday, March 23. 2015. You? When: Monday. March 23. 2015. Where: 

Where: FT. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912863 Bristol. You: Woman. Me: Man. 49128S1 

—AAA. When: Thursday, March 19. 2015. Where: 
Amsterdam. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912840 

BREAKFAST SANDWICH FOR YOUR DOG 

BELLY BUTTON AND BEAUTIFUL ARMS HISPANIC WOMAN IN ESSEX HANNAFORD 

could never have imagined we'd end up in Hispanic woman looking hot in those tight 

this situation. From those toes all the way to blue pants. 1 was in uniform and feeling too 

your beautiful and sexy body, every inch of awkward to talk. Single? Meet for coffee and 

you is always on my mind. Thursday morning? exchange chicken recipes? When: Monday, 

When: Saturday, March 28. 2015. Where: March 23. 2015. Where: Hannaford in 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912861 Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912850 

February 22, 2015. Where: Cambridge Village 
Market. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912839 


PROM DATE? 

Street. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912870 


CUTE GIRL AT CITY MARKET 

time. When: Wednesday. March 25. 2015. Where: 
City Market You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912869 

MELTING AWAY AT CHEEVER'S 

time I'm with you. My life is so blessed to have 

Cheever’s Falls. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912868 
BLOND BARTENDER AT SKINNY PANCAKE 

I think you’re a complete 10. Meet me for an IPA 

waterfront. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912866 


STARBUCKS DOWNTOWN 

When: Saturday. March 28, 2015. Where: 
Starbucks. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912860 

GREAT SMILE AT STONE SOUP 

Stone Soup. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912859 
STEPHANIE SMC 

St. Mike's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912858 


DEVOSAIL 

■e: Personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912857 


FAMILY TABLE WAITRESS 


MOE'S SUNDAY NIGHT 

n: Sunday, March 22. 2015. 

le: Man. 0912849 


EYE ROLLER AT THREE PENNY 

in Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912848 
HEY. I LOVE YOU. E. 

When: Friday. March 20. 2015. Where: in our 
snow globe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912844 


Town. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912838 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 




SUMMER 


SESSIONS 




Eva Sollberger’s 

fSfUCKlNi 

[VERMONT 


V 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 




IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 



Rain, mud and cold temperatures 
didn't dampen the enthusiasm 
of participants in the fourth 
annual Spectrum Sleep Out. 
Businesspeople, community 
leaders and students slept outside 
and raised $235,000 for homeless 
and at-risk teens 


MARCH 25, 2015 

Photographer John Churchman 
and his family live on a farm in 
Essex where they're raising Sweet 
Pea. an adorable 1-year-old sheep 
who has quite a following on 
Facebook. 


Classes guaranteed to run ■ First session May 26 

» plattsburgh.edu/summer 




Plattsburgh 


sponsored by: 





Our mission Is to challenge and Inspire your 
child to acleve their personal best In a safe, 
friendly, non-competltlve environment. 


<Z>i 


EDGE 


CALL TODAY TO 
RESERVE A SPOT 


3 CONVENIENT Essex 1 879-7734 ext. 1114 So. Burlington 1 658-0080 Williston 1 860-3343 ext. 1312 

LOCATIONS... katieb@edgevt.com aarond@edgevt.com mariag@edgevt.com 


